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bor departure of the Spanish torpedo fleet from 
the Canary Islands is on its face a menace of 
war, and every step taken looking towards the out- 
break of hostilities is dangerous. Nevertheless, al- 
though it is a-step which we may possibly be called 
upon to resist, itis nota step of which, in view of our 
own preparations, we have the right to complain. 
We have made ready for war, and in doing so we 
have taken a proper step, and one that would have 


made for peace if Spain were wise and willing to 


face the facets of the situation ; Inuit if Spain is fool- 
ish enough to desire war notwithstanding our pre- 
partitions for it, the step that she has taken is nat- 


ural sued logical. 


[IF unhappily there is to be a war between the 
United States and Spain, this country is to be con- 
eratiiated on the oflicers who are in command of 
‘the fleet at Key West. No more’ intelligent offi- 
eers can be found in amyenavy in the world than 
Captains SAMPSON, Evans, and CHADWICK. We 
fare moved to say this especially on account of an 
hnpression which has gone abroad, to some extent, 
concerning Captain Evans. Notwithstanding his 
well-earned title of “Fighting Bob,” he is one of 
the most tactful and self-restrained of men. The 
fleet will undoubtedly give an excellent account 
of itself if it should be called upon to net, and the 
‘country may be sure that a war will not be pre- 
eipitated by anything that any one of the com- 
manding officers may do, 


SENATORS GALLINGER and THURSTON have made 
their contributions to the discussion on Cuba which 
begun by Senator PROCTOR. 
to Senator PROCTOR’sS statement, which was strong 
snd convincing. They went to Cuba partly as 
tie advertising agents of a disreputable newspa- 
er Which has been seeking to create war, while 
he went as aself- respecting gentleman, 
said is to be aecepted implicitly, because of his char- 
acter, What they said will be accepted so far as 
they have repeated him. THURSTON’s statement that 
no-one in this country is opposed to waykke inter- 


vention exeept the money-changers isan 


and Mer. THURSTON knows that it is an unfsoath, 
and a wicked slander as well against the Christian 
and edueated and civilized part of the community. 
It ‘comes especially with ill @race from a Senator 
elected by the Republican party of Nebraska, whieh 
has been the facile tool of corrapt corporations, 
and the dishonesty of whose politicians has turned 
the State. over to the control of BRYAN and Bry- 


THIS vears session of the Legislature of the 
State of New York is worthy of caveful study, 
With the exception of a few men, from whom mueh 
was expected and litte obtained, the members of 
the Senate and Assembly were completely under 
the control of PLATT and CrokER —cliefly of 
PLATT —and there never was a of the 
Leawislature of the State of New Yorl: so entirely 
under the control of money and of corporations 
hawng schemes of gain to be promoted through 


leislation. The process is simple and obvious. 
The corporation, through the boss, obtains what 
laws it-desives without regard to the rights of the 
Legislation this winter dias been in 
the iirferest of those who lave been able to buy it. 
On the other hand, every corporation whose privi- 
leves and powers are created by law has been at 
No Legislature 
im the history of the country ever was more shame- 
Jessly corrupt than this one has been, except, of 
course, QUAY S Legislatures in Pennsyivania. 


the merey of a gang of bandits. 


THE Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives has at last agreed upon 
a measure of eurrency The plan, as might 
have been expected, is not one that will wholly 
commend itself to auyv one, but it is probably tie 
abest compromise that could be made. It provides 
for transferring the obligation to redeem the ereen- 


They add nothing. 


What 
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backs to the banks, and for an issue in their place 
of what are to be known as National Reserve notes. 
In retuyn for the burden thus to be placed upon 
the banks, certain privileges of a valuable charac- 
ter are to be accorded to them. But what. the 
country will be most interested in knowing is that 
the measure firmly emaintains: the present gold 


standard, and provides eventually for the replace-. 


meut of the government paper by bank paper based 


upon bank assets—that is, in effeet, upon the busi-— 


ness demands of the country. Practically, also, 
the silver certificates are to supply the notes of de- 
nominations up to ten dollars. Another important 
feature of the plan is the permission granted to the 
banks to establish branches under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. A 
full report has not reached us, and therefore we 
ecamnot now discuss the proposition, but from the 
abstract given in the Associated Press despatches 
we are convinced that the proposed measure is 
a great improvement upon the existing money sys- 
tem, or lack of system, and we trust that it may 
become a law. 


THE proposition that Congress should appropri- 
ate $500,000 for the relief of the suffering Cubans 
seems to have been regarded by most of the daily 
press as a threat of war. As the Spanish cshave 
permitted the United States to expend 850,000 for 
the relief of American citizens in Cuba, and have 
also permitted private citizens of the United States 
to send large quantities of supplies to the island, 
Which have beeu distributed, partly at least, under 
the supervision of Spanish authority, we do not 
see how the proposed charity can be regarded asa 
hostile movement. However, almost everything 
probably seems warlike to the over-excited nerves 
of Jingoism. In view of this, Senator BACON'’s 
resolution reciting the well-known and well-recog- 
nized principle that while the government and the 
people of the United States will always ** maintain 
their national honor and protect their material in- 
terests,” it-is their ‘‘desire to live at peace with all 
the nations and peoples of the earth,” was a proper 
and sanitary measure. - The resolution further de- 
clares it-to be the duty of the United States, in the 
present “threatening emergency, earnestly and 
patiently to use every practical and honorable 
means to preserve peace, so far as the same may be 
consistent with the honor of the nation and with 
their duty to themselyes.”. This is not only sane 
and true, but, while it ought not to be necessary, it 
is well that it should have been injected into the 
pro@edings of the Senate, where wisdom is a not 
too frequent visitor.” 


THE Honorable JoskpH W. BAILEY is an inter- 
esting contemporaneous politician. He is leader 
of the Democratic side of the House of Represent- 
atives, and we think we ean say truthfully that 
of all leaders that either side of the House has 
ever had, BAILEY possesses the meanest intellect 
and the lowest standard of publie virtue. He pro- 
fesses to Want war with Spain over Cuba, and the 
reason Why he Wants it is characteristic of. lim, 
andofa good many other politiciansat Washington, 
who are, unlike him however, in the possession of 
sufficient sense to preserve silence and to refrain 
from telling theipwicked and unpatriotic thoughts. 
SAILEY iS for war because he thinks that war is 
good polities. If heswere. not for war, in other 
words, he might not be sent to the Senate as the 
successor of Mr. MLELLS, and he might even fail of 
election to the House. He believes that the Re- 
publicans will compel war, beenuse if they do not 
they will be beaten at the next elections, and that 
if the Democrats oppose any Republican war mea- 
sure, they, too, will lave no future. BAILEY, in 
other words, Would sacrifice his country, would 
slaughter its men, would make widows and. or- 
phans of its women and ehildren, would prevent 
the return of prosperity, would afflict it with the 
barbarisms that always accompany and follow war, 
for the sake of carrying the elections, first in his 
district in Texas, and: then the @eneral elections 
through the country. BAtLey is the kind of pa- 
triot that any country is better without. 


Mr. ABRAM S. HeEwitr has given utterance to 
his opinion ef bosses in connection with the CRo- 


KER effort to seize the R&pid Transit Conmnission 


for the profit of himself and PLatTT. When Mr. 
Hewitt is at his best he is always invigorating 
and inspiring. He was addréssing the Chamber 
of Commeree, whieh. passed resolutions protesting 
against the bill dismissing the present commission- 


and providing for a bi-boss commission in its 


place. CROKER had impudently announced in a 

pablic interview what he thought of the present 

Rapid Transit Commission, basing his thoughts, if 

he really had any, upon either ignorance or un- 

truth, and Mr. HEWITT pointed out that here was 
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a echange—an ominous change. In other times 
the boss kept his wicked or crafty designs to him- 
self, and accorplished them in secret, not: daring 
to announce in advance his intentions against the 
welfare and the pockets of the people; but CRokER 
has gone a step beyond, and takes the publie into 
his confidence. At least he dares tell the public 
what he proposes to do, whether they like it or not. 
Truly we hope it is true that, as Mr. Hewitt said, 
‘*there is a limit to the endurance of the self-re- 
specting community.” If it be true, the limit has 
certainly been reached. CROKER, of course, could 
not rest under Mr. HEWITT'S castigation, because 
he now takes himself seriously as a talking and 
letter-writing statesman. -Therefore he returned 
to the subject on the following day in an interview 
notable chiefly for its unblushing mendacity. The 
boss contented himself with saying that the Rapid 
Transit Commission ought to be abolished because 
in the three years of its existence it has accomplished 
nothing. Mr. CROKER knows that this statement 
is untrue, because the present Commission has-se- 
complished everything that has been done for 
Rapid Transit. This untruth was told to deceive 
those who read it. The boss also said that a Tam- 
many commission would do somethine. He also 
knows that this is untrue, for Mr. HEwirt remind- 
ed him that there had been a Tammany commis- 
sion for six years—from January 1, 1889, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1895~-and that it did absolutely nothing... 
¢ 
INTERVENTION. 

1 ee is abundant reason for believing that Mr. 

_. McKINLEY will attempt to secure peace for 
Cuba. There is no reason to suppose that he will 
undertake to aceomplish his purpose in an unduly 
offensive manner, that is, in a manner which will 
inevitably bring on war between Spain and the 
United States. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that he will set about his task in 
a way that will make war difficult, unless Spain is 
intent on fightme, It may be that political econ- 
siderations will foree the Spanish government into 
war, aud that, to rally the. factions threatening the 
rule of the Queen Regent and her son, and to 
unite them in its support, SAGASTA will find cause 
for quarrel where none is intended and where 
none is Sought. It may be, too, that Spain will 
deem the opportunity afforded by a war with a 
strong power for repudiating the whole or part of 
her debt, one that ought not to be missed. 

W hile war may therefore be demanded by Spain, 
so far as Me. MCKINLEY has power over the issue 
it will not be incited by the United States. The 
situation is complicated by the obstinate vanity of 
Spain on the one side, and the demands of the in- 
surgents on the other side for complete indepen- 
dence. Spain cannot conquer the insurgents. 
This has been evident for many months. It was 
evidént to Mr. CLEVELAND more than two years 
ago, When intervention by this country was pre- 
vented by the death of MAcEo. ToXput down 
the insurrection Spain has sent more than 200,000 
men and boys to the island. Senator PROCTOR, 
in lis interesting report of his recent visit: to 
Cuba, says ‘that about 60,000 of these soldiers 
remain fit for duty. The rest are dead or ill. 
Of .the dead, many were the victims of disease. 
While the men have shown themselves,.doth 
physieally and morally, unfit for the work before 
them, their officers have proved themselves in- 
competent. The Spaniards have made no prog- 
ress since the insurrection began. To quote again 
from: Senator PROCTOR, the Spaniards hold in the 
‘four western provinces just what their army sits 
on.” The -eonsequence of constant diseourage- 
ment and almoskconstant defeat, joined to the fact 
that their pay is about nine months in arrear, Is 
the utter demoralization of the soldiers. 
sick, ill elad, frequently hungry, and apparently 
they are at the mercy of the Cubans whenever 
they move out of their ridiculous fortifications, So 
wholly lost is their military spirit, so utterly de- 
praved have they become, thatifis nota rare thing 
for them to sell even their cartridges to msurgents 
-—furnishing their enemies for money with the 1m- 
plements of their country’s defeat. We have it on 
the authority of a trustworthy and intelligent cor- 
respondent, whom we sent to Cuba for the purpose 
of making an investigation, that Cubans are in the 
habit of crossing the trochas, thus entering towns 
or villages supposed to be fortified, for the purpose 
of buying eartridges from the Spanish soldiers, 
who, he says, readily sell them at the rate of a cent 
apiece. The Spanish officers keep their men in 
the towns, or march them up and down the roads. 
and the insurgents go where they will outside of 
the towns, burning and destroying everything. The 
fields are desolate and blackened by burnings to 
Within a few miles of Havana, and of every other 
town in the centre and west of the island; while 
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the insurgents are in. full possession of the eastern 
end. 

This, in brief, is the military situation. tn or- 
der to make up for their weakness in the field, 
the Spaniards have resorted to the cruel device a 
concentrating the country people in the villages. 
WEYLER'S order was intended to deprive the in- 
surgents of food-supplies, by rendering the country 
a desert. It has resulted, as Senator PROCTOR 
says, In * desolation and distress, misery and star- 

vation.” The reconcentrados have died literally 
Me the hundreds of thousands. 
nu competent authority that at least 600,- 

1,500,000 inhabitants of the island have 
died within the last three years—the years during 
which the insurrecti 
that. most of these deaths have been by starvation 
and resulting diseases. Within eighteen months 
450,000 persons have been buried within the Spanish 
This is the report of 
the Bishop of Havana. The death-rate now pre- 
‘ailing in the island is appalling, and the scenes 
that are daily witnessed in the country towns and 
the smaller cities are more shocking than any 
of which the modern civilized world las ever 
before been conscious. Chief 
siglits witnessed by Commander CONVERSE and his 
men were four dead bodies lying in the streets of 
Matanzas. Captain-General BLANCO, it was said at 
the time, revoked the WEYLER order of concentra- 
tion on his arrival, but this.appears to be partly 
mistake. He simply gave permission to weak and 
starving men, without seeds or tools or strength or 
means of any kind, to go abroad during the day— 
they must return at night—to cultivate land under 
the threatening rifles of the guerillas who haunt 
the country, and who hate the reconecentrados more 
bitterly than the Spanish do. This painful tragedy 
has been excused on the plea that it is a war mea- 
sure. It might have been an excusable war mea- 
sure in the fifteenth century, or it might be now 
among the tribes of central Africa, but it is not a 
war measure recognized by civilized and Christian 


mated by 


countries, nor is it one.that would be adopted by 


a strong and self-reliant power. It is the natural 
resort of a backward race facing a force that it 
cannot defeat in manly warfare. 

If the Spaniards were wise they would have 
recognized the inevitable, and would have long 
since ended the war which they are waging, and 
which must.end in their defeat.. The ineapacity of 


‘their military power has been established.. They 
onthe verge of bankruptcy. For a long time 


they - have been selling six-per-cent. bonds for 80, 
and they cannot possibly much longer continue a 
struggle that is costing them at the rate of nearly 
$8,000,000 a month. The insurrection at present 
is, indeed, nothing but wanton Slaughter—slaughiter 
by disease and starvation, not only of soldiers, but 
of innocent women and children. It is also the 
destruction of a once fertile island, which, how- 
ever, will not again, for years to come at least, 
produce the revenues which Spain once collected 


The horrors of the situation ought to appeal to ev- 
ery civilized and Christian power—not to the Uni- 
ted States alone. But the question is, what is our 
duty, since Spain persists in keeping up her war? 


We are already intervening, in faet, by sending 


food and clothing to the starving people of Cuba, 
and we shall continue to intervene in this way for 
months and perhaps for years to come, whether 
Spain is willing or not that we should repair her 
ravages. If Mr. MCKINLEY: can perhaps prevail 


upon the contending forces to cease their work of | 


mutual destruction, he Will put a stop to the causes 
which have produced and are producing these terri- 
ble results. There ought to be peace in Cuba. 
The people and the land want vest. The civilized 
world is deeply coneerned in the. matter. Cuba 
is a terrifying and unwholesome spectacle. But 
all this cruelty, misery, and wretchedness, all this 
inhumanity and killing, eannot be cured by more 
war, by more misery, and by more killing. Peace 
should be compelled. by peaceful methods. The 
insurgents should liste as well as the Spaniards. 
They are no nearer independence than the Span- 
iards are to compassing their subjugation, and they 
are no more fit to rule themselves by popular gov- 
ernment than the Spaniards are fit to rule them. 


If the United States are to intervene at all, why 


Shall it not be by way of demanding of the insur- 
gents that they make a trial of autonomy? Have 
the insurgents no duty to perform in this matter? 
There is. no need of war, and there should be no war, 
unless Spain shall insist on fighting. If she does 
insist on that direful. resort, the United States, 
Which have everything to lose and absolutely no- 
thing to gain, will be ready. But if Spain recog- 
nizes the truth of the situation, she will weleome an 
intervention that will bring her peace, even at the 
cost of an eventual but postponed loss of Cuba; 


It has been esti-. 


among the horrid_ 
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and, on the other hand, if the Cubans -are wise, 
they will accept what they can get without further 
desolation and death. At least they ought to re- 
alize that no misery in Cuba -will be cured so long 
as this- country and een are at war with pach 
other. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST: CLVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 


BY CARL SCHURZ. 

IN these days of war alarms we should not for- 
get that there are ‘also lome interests which de- 
mand Unremitting attention. Here is one of 
them. 

The efforts of Republican spoils politicians, after 
the triumph of their party in 1896, to destroy the 
merit system in the civil service of the nation and 


~ of the States in which it had been introduced, form 


the wost discreditable chapter in our recent political 
history. Governor BLACK of New York was jailed 
by them as the hero who ‘fired the first gun” 

against the hated reform. It is remembered how 
jauntily he proclaimed in his first official utterance 
that he would “take the starch out of civil service”; 
how during the closing days of the Legislature he 
caused a bill to be passed which was designed to 
accomplish that end; and how, when at.a public 
hearing the vicious qualities of that bill had! been 
laid bare to him, he sought 'to revenge himself for 
the exposure by hot personal invective in an official 


document which many of his own party friends 


condemned as indecent. It is also remembered 
how.in his latest annual message to the Legislature 
he complacently praised his bill as ‘“‘the best civil 
service law this State ever had—a distinet gain 
over previous laws in the direction which the best 
friends of the civil service’most desire.” A report 
has now been published by the Civil Service Re- 
form Association on the actual workings of the 
‘** BLACK law,” which may give the Governor abun- 
dant food for sober reflection. t= 

The objections urged against the BLACK bill at 
the public hearing had been that it was destrue- 


tive of the competitive character of civil service 


examinations in giving the appointing officers a 
controlling . influence upon the management of 
those examinations and in determining the de- 
cisive ratings of candidates ; that, as appointing 
oflicers, according to \yellnigh universal expe- 
rience, were apt to be governed by political in- 
fluenee or personal favoritism, the very first re- 
quirement of impartial examinations and of fair 
competition is the entire independence of their 
management from control by the appointing pow- 
er; that the ** merit” 


ever so fair and impartial, would practically go for 
nothing if, as the BLAcK bill provided, the appoint- 
ing officers lad the power to examine candidates 
for “fitness” in any manner they pleased, and to 
overrule the results of the ‘merit ” examinations by 
their own. arbitrary ratings; 
bodied in the BLACK bill would work well onjly in 
the case of appointing officers who absolutely sub- 
ordinated ‘selfish or partisan considerations tp the 
publie interest, and who also had the stuff in them 
of which political martyrs are made; that any ap- 
pointing officer who eared more for party polities 
than for the best interests of the service,or) who 
was under the influence of a party machine or boss, 
would find -in the BLack bill abundant faeil- 
ities for ** beating” the civil service law,and for 
making a faree of the competitive merit system ; 
that, moreover, the trouble and expense imposed 
upon candidates by the absurd multiplication of 
exalminations at different places would be apt to 
deter from competing all those who did not have a 
“pull” to encourage them; and that, for all these 
reasons, the BLACK bill would simply serve tp re- 
store the spoils system with its characteristic alhuses 
and scandals. | 
The report now before the publie, with its indis- 
putable statements of fact, conclusively justifies all 
those objections and prophecies. The criticism of 
the bill, which’ at the time seemed to exasperate 


the Gov ernor beyond deecorous self-control, is now 


shown to have been absolutely correct in‘every de- 
tail. With aclearness which must convince every 
eandid mind it is proved that the BLack law 
has enabled appointing officers utterly to defeat 
the competitive merit system,and thus to nullify 
the mandate of the State constitution, whenever 
they pleased to do so; that the ** fitness” exanhina- 
tions managed by such appointing officers were 
turned into farce in. exactly the manner deseribed 
to the Governor at. the publie hearing; that the 
results of ‘‘ merit” examinations conducted by in- 
dependent civil service boards went in such vases 
for nothing, and that influence and favoritism) had 
italltheir own way; and that thus the BLAcK law has 


examinations conducted by 
independent civil service commissioners, although 


that the systent em-_ 
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furnished to the spoils politicians the most effective 
means and the most tempting opportunities for de- 
molishing all the beneficent reforms that had been 
ace pinpansned through the original civil service 
law. 

Governor BLACK is credited with saying that 
‘*as soon as it were shown to his satisfaction that 
the new law does not produce the best results, he 
would aid in any movement to re-establish the old 
one.” Every friend of good government would re- 
joice torsee him justify that deéelaration. For this 


he hada splendid opportunity, but he has thrown it_ 


away. A bill was introduced in tle Legislature the 
enactment of -which into law ayvould substantially 
have accomplished that end. Nobody doubts that 


-if Governor BLACK had desired the passage of that 


bill he could easily have compassed it. Nothing 
but his influence pushed through diis own bill last 
year, to which many members of the Legislatitre 
who, yielding to his pressure} voted for ‘it, were 
at heart opposed. The same influences would 
have been eqtally powerful now. There is good 
reason for believing that the same,‘and perliaps 
more, members would have gladly ‘supported the 
repeal now in order to reliéve the, Republican 
party of the dangerous burden with whieh the 
BLacK law had saddled it, had not. the Governor 
stood in the way. To pretend, after the report 
of the Civil Service Reform Association, that 
he sustained his law because it had ‘* produced the 
best results” would be ridieulous.. It would be 
equally vain to say that the repeal could not be 
passed, for want of time, for although the time be- 
fore the adjournment of the Legislature was short, 
it was no shorter than thé time for -passing the 
BLACK law had been last year. Governor BLACK 
and, through him, the Republican party, must 
therefore bear the full responsibility for knowing- 
ly and wilfully sustaining a law which has been 
conclusively shown to work serious injury to the 
public interest in undoing a, beneficent reform; 
and that responsibility will become-all the more 
burdensome and hurtful when, as after the failure 
of the repeal bill it certainly will be, the constitu- 
tionality of the BLACK law is contested in the 
courts—eminent lawyers having, after mature-con- 
sideration, pronounced the opinion that of its un- 
constitutionaHty there can be no doubt. After 
the experience the people of this State have had of 
the workings of the BLACK act, the. restoration of 
the old law i is only a question of time, and the Re- 
publican party may find that Governor BLACK did 
it a very bad service in firing that ““ first gun,” for 
which the spoils politicians all over the country 
praised him so lustily, and theh in preventing the 
party from relieving itself of the re sponsibility for 
a manifest wrong. 

In Congress the assault serviee reform 
which had been heralded with such resounding vo- 
ciferation, and begun in an apparent ““do or die” 
spirit, has come to a dead halt. The inquiry into the 
working of the national civil service law, whieh had 
been instituted in the Senate, and from: which the 
spoils politicians had promised .themselves revela- 
tions sure to discredit the whole ** civil service 
humbug,” has resulted in_a veport: favoring cer- 
tain exceptions from the competitive rule, with the 
very proper recommendation, ‘however, that the 
whole matter be left to the discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive. This indicates that there will be no far- 
ther interference by the Senate, As to the House 
of Representatives, the sub committee of the com- 
mittee on the civil service which wis appointed to 
cousider the EVANS bill, that famous civil service 
reform-killer, has made a unanimous report against 
the bill. That report will in-lue time before 
the House. Then the moment will have ‘arrived 
for General GROSVENOR, the truculent leader of the 
anti-civil-service-reform forces, to make good his 
pompous proclamation that the bill will under no 
circumstances. be permitted to be smothered with- 
out action by the House, and that he and his fol- 
lowers are sternly determined ‘to -have their in- 


nings. But he is how reported as wavering in his 
purpose. His ravings at the beginning of the ses- 


sion puzzled the listener as to, whether to aseribe 
them to culpable ignorance, or'to downright merr- 
dacity, or to partial unsoundness of mind. It 
would be characteristic of him if, after all, he 
shrank from a decisive battle and conlined himself 
to a furtive attempt to browbeat the President by 
persistent pressure into large concessions to the 
spoils politicians, which might appear as a vietory 
for them suflicient to render a further open fight 
in Congress needless. A mat so reckless of the 
good faith of -his party ean hardly-be more care- 
ful of the good name of the Preside nt. But it 
is only just to President MCKINLEY to believe that 
his duty as President and his honor as a man are 
more sacred to himself than to General GROSVE- 
NOR or to any one of those who clamor for publie 
plunder at tle expense of the public good. 
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THE TWIN BATTLE-SHIPS ON THE STOCKS JUST BEFORE 


THE LAUNCH. 


THE DOUBLE LAUNCHING “OF THE- U.S. BATTLE-SHIPS ‘‘ KEARSARGE” AND ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” 
° 


TWO NEW 

Tne ceremony of launching the sister war-ships Hear- 
sarge and Nentucky* was performed with complete success 
and amid a scene of splendid enthusiasm. The occasion 
Was a triumph for the Newport News Ship-building and 
Dry Docks Company, for never before had a great battle- 
ship, much less two, been launched from a private yard in 
the South. It is estimated that fully 18,000 people were 
present when the launching party, escorted by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia and his staff, with a guard of honor of 
the Fourth Virginia Regiment, reached the gayvly deco- 
rated stand at the bow of the Aearsarge. The honor of 
being sponsor to this new and more magnificent edifion 
of ‘the ship of the nation” devolved upon Mrs. Herbert 
Winslow, as the wife of Lieutenant-Commander Winslow, 
only surviving son of the Captain who commanded the 
older Kearsarge in her liistorie fight with the Alahama. 

As the noble ship started to glide down her ways, Mrs. 
Winslow broke a bottle of champagne over the bow, 
and exclaimed, I christen thee Aearsarge.” hour 
later the distinguished party had taken up their posi- 
tion on the Aentuchky, and thezceremony was repeated,, 
this time with Miss Christine Bradley, daughter of Gov- 
ernor Bradley of Kentucky, in the post of honor. The 
latter occasion will be memorable as the first in which a 
goblet of water has been substituted for the traditional 
wine. The water Was drawn from a spring on the old 
Lincoln farm. | | 

Independent Kentuckians, however, did their best to 
counteract this official innovation by dashing flasks of 
Bourbon whiskey at the big ship's sides. 

* A full-page illustration and complete description of these vessels 
were given in Harprr’s Wrekiy, January 22, 189s, 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE ‘* KENTUCKY.” 
PuHotToGrapus By Hastings & MILLER. 


CUBA. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN RELIEF IN 
MATANZAS AND HAVANA. 


MATANZAS, sixty-six miles by rail from Havana, on 
the northern coast of the island, is one of the principal 
sugar-exporting ports of Cuba. Cardenas, another such 
port, is but a short distance beyond Matanzas, and _ to- 
gether the exports of these two cities may be considered 
as indicative of the activity in the sugar industry on the 
northern side of the island. These ports are the outlets of 
a vast and richly prodketive country. ‘ 

In normal times this city of Matanzas, which is the 
capital of the province of the same name, is gay with 
evidences of wealth, and active with much commercial 
movement. Before the insurrection it contained over 
fifty thousand inhabitants. Here were found the homes 
of many rich sugar-planters—homes that a rare combina- 
tion of good taste, luxury, and tropical comfort rendered 
charming and seductive, despite iron-barred windows and 
forbidding walls. 

In the good times steamers’ and sailing-vessels were al- 
ways anchored in the bay of Matanzas; freight-lighters 
were, swung to the long wharf, unloaded, and charged 
again many times in a day; the black bodies of the steve- 


_dores glistened with the hard work, and in the shade at 
the far end of the wharf customs officers lounged in white 


duck, and chatted with visiting sea-captains. Handsome 
yachts from the North, their polished launches and trim 
sailor-men the admiration of the water-front, were frequent 
visitors at Matanzas. 

To-day the city is quiet and stilled. The big ‘steel 
lighters are moored fast to the river-bank, and their tar- 
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paulins have covered their empty holds for months. The 
wharf is rotting and falling into the bay. The ware- 
houses are empty and closed by dusty doors; cabs, once 
plentiful and busy, are now hard to find. Starving peo- 
ple drag listlessly through the streets. Occasionally a 


steamer comes in; then for a day or two the freighters are 


busy, and customs officials examine crates and barrels, and 
check invoices and bills of lading. But as soon as the 
steamer clears, the city returns to its inactivity, the peo- 
ple to their questions of the future, and the starving to 
numb despair. 

Since two thousand four hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, but mostly women and children, died in this city in 
two months: since the dead lay and rotted in her streets ; 
since. sharks crowded the ‘day, seeking their share of 
corpses—Matanzas lras changed indeed. 

With her ten thousand starving people, with the gaunt 


_ beggars crowding the streets, with her suffering women in 


pitiful and threadbare mourning, and the silent records 
of the trenches for the dead, Matanzas was a sad city in 
the beginning of March, 1898. 

Then the smoke of burning cane-fields yellowed the 
afternoon sun, and fine ashes blew through the streets. 
The glow of destroying fires was secn nightly from house- 
tops. The streets were silent and almost deserted, save 
for the clattering passage of a Spanish officer and his 
orderly mounted on-well-groomed and well-fed horses, 
the officer brave in English riding-boots, cool and fresh 
in the linen uniform of his country, and proudly wearing 
bright medals for bravery and heroic action. 

This.is one of the cities to which our country has sent 
food and medicines, to which the American relief will be 
regularly supplied. 

On Saturday morning, March 12, the first American 
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RECONCENTRADOS IN-' DOORWAY OF AMERICAN RELIEF 


BUREAU, HAVANA, AWAITING DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD. U.S. TRANSPORT STEAMER “ FERN.” 


CUSTOMS EXAMINATION OF AMERICAN RELIEF IN MATANZAS. 


{ 


THE DESERTED WHARVES AND WAREHOUSES OF MATANZAS. 


¢ | DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN RELIEF IN CUBA 3 
From PHOTOGRAPHS BY HAROLD MARTIN, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF ‘‘ HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 


THE FIRST LOAD OF AMERICAN RELIEF RECEIVED IN MATANZAS, BROUGHT IN BY 


APPLICANTS FOR RELIEF IN UNITED STATES CONSULATE, MATANZAS. | | 
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relief—long expected, long talked of, often asked for—ar- 
rived in the UnitedStates steamer Avrn and the Norwegian 
tramp steamer Bergen. The Fern brought thirty-five tons 
from Key West.and the Jergen delivered tifty tons from 
New York and Philadelphia. There was probably no 
place in stricken Cuba where the help from our country, 
was more sorely needed than in Matanzas. Eighty-five 
tons of food forthe starving! The news of it went through 
the city, and women and children and old men crowded 
down to the consul’s oflice, long before the goods were 
hinded on the wharf, bearing each a can or a sack to carry 
away his or ler portion. 

On this day’certain members of the Red Cross Society 
eame over to Matanzas from Havana with the intention 
of arranging for the distribution of this relief. While the 
eighty-tive tons of provisions already referred to Was the 
first of the American relief to be received in Matanzas, a 
shi tof food to that city lad been made by rail early 
from Havana. This consignment of about 


tha 
two ton#had been directed to the ** Agent of the Red 
Cross, Matanzas.” The ‘railroad people knew of no one 


representing the Red Cross in their city, consequently the 
goods lay for five days in the station, and were only taken 
out and ‘delivered to the starving people after the visiting 
delegation of the much-talked-of society were Well on 
their way back to Havana on the afternoop of March 12. 
It subsequently transpired that the Red Cross people in 


Havana, who made this shipment of food to Matanzas; 


had intended that it should be received and distributed 
hy Mr. Alexander ©. Brice, American consul in that city. 
Mr. Brice had no intimation that the food was coming, 
he had no notification of its shipment, and the result of 
the unfortunate blunder inj) not properly marking the 
woods Was that the suffering suffered for five days longer. 

Sunday being «i holiday, nothing could come through 
the custom-house; and although eighty-five tons of. 
food was delivered on the wharf by Saturday evening, 
it Was not examined by the authorities until Monday 
morning. | 

It will be remembered that the Spanish government 
agreed to permit this relief to come into Cuba free of 
duty. This it has done; but the regrettable incident of 
the box of cheap jewelry found among the relief con- 
signed to our consul general in Havanaresulted in the 
Matanzas custom- house being ordered by the Havana 
authorities to. make an examination of the relief landed 
in its port, Which would not otherwise have been done, 
ft should be stated that the custom-house officials in Ma- 
tanzas did all in theit power to hasten this examination, 
seid that the least possible delay resulted therefrom. 

Ail day Sunday the American Consulate was visited by 
the reconeentrados asking news of the relief, bringing 
their tins and bags in the vain hope of at once receiving 


‘food. Letters also came to the consul, hundreds of them, 


in Spanish and in Enelish, recommending to his generos- 
ity. and the charity of our country, people whom. the 
Writers feared would be overlogked. The letters all told 
the same story. The one that is given herewith is a fair 
sample of them all: 
& 

A. 

Draw Sim—For God's sike, T recommend you the poor and sick 


widow, Mrs. 
from States, 

She has five children, two of them sicks, and nobody help her. 
She lives No, 21 —=. 

Many thanks and excuses. Yours truly, —_ — 

Me. Briee carefuliy kept all names sent to him in this 
manner, and the cages were subsequently attended to, 

Those seeking the Consulate for information could 
only be told that the food was still in the custom-house, 
and that they should Jeave their names and addresses 
with the civil governor, Whose committee would attend to 
their ease. Wearily the people turned away, and some 
went te the governor's palace to enter their names, I 
followed one woman, Wishing to see how she was treated 
there. She came slowly out of the broad doorway of the 
palaee, 

~ Did vou think fora moment they would allow such 
aus Tto enter?’ she-said to me, ** The soldiers turned me 
away.” Her voice was dull and heavy, and sire leaned 
woainst the walls for support, (°* Tell me,” she went on, 
‘is there really food foraus?” 

T assured her there was, and that more was coming. 

Manyoof us will die on the palace steps, waiting for 
them to decide how best to give it to us,” she said. 

The civil governor of Matanzas has appointed a com- 
mittee of seven men to direct: the’ distribution of this 
relief, “Foursof these men are doctors, most of them are 
Cubans, and they are all men good reputation and 
stinding in the community. This committee is helped 
in its work of distributfon by the firemen of the city. 
The, rox. as they are called in Spanish, are the best 


association of men in the capital, They ave fair and reli- 


able anen of respeetability and standing, and that they 
are well inclined toward the poor is evidenced by the fact 
thet for some time past they have maintained a free dis- 
pensary for the diseased and the suffering. The firemen 
are fo make a canvass of the city, which is divided into 
districts, repert the needs.of the distressed in each district 


to the civil governor, whoowilkissue orders on the ware- 


house for the food in quantity. "Phe relief thus obtained 
will be distributed by the firemen, or under their diree- 
tion, to the families on'their original lists. 

ismota simple matter to distribute food to thousands 
of starving people, and -cospecially in this Spanish city, 
Whene many resent this so-called dntrusion of our country 
Inte their own affairs. and where it is the custom forall 
men to enrich themselves in some manner from amy pub- 
Jie work that it befalls them to perform. ~ This svstem has 
the stump of our consul’s approval. Mr. Brice has been 
our consul in Matanzas for pearly four vears. He saw the 
beginning of the-war, he witnessed its horrors and its 
erucities, and now he ois active in relieving the misery 
and starvation that follow, and he has the respect and 
commendation of all men who know him. Mr. Brice con- 
trols the warchouse, and will deliver food on orders signed 
by the governor only. If he suspects misapplication of 
the relief, he is at Jiberty to refuse to deliver until he las 
seen the abuse remedied. 

Mr. Brice is also free to send food where he may see fit, 
independent of the governor or of the governor's com- 
mittee, In this way he will rerch many of the * silent 
sufferers.” This class is larwe, and perhaps the hardest 
to reach in all Gaba. They are the people who, by the war 


~ 


, for when you will distribute the reliefs. coming 
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and its consequences, have been reduced from affluence 
and comfort to absolute, inevitable want. They are starv- 
ing within the walls of theirdismanptled homes. Everything 
has been sold; the house itself is given by deed for the 
few dollars that will carry them along a month longer. 
The men of the family are dead or in the field, the women 
and children are fighting alone. Their property has been 


destroyed. In deep mourning, with sunken eyes and . 


hollow cheeks, teey are seen walking hurriedly hand in 
hand. ‘Their faces are gaunt and pale, their eyes furtive 
and sad and despairing. Too proud to beg, too sensitive 
to come openly for relief, they despairingly drag through 
the bitter days, doing their feeble best to hold on to life— 
it is often hard for one to imagine for what reasons, Then, 
in an apathy that is born in the race and fed by years and 
months of physical suffering and mental anguish, they 
hopelessly and gently die. Of all the suffering and sor- 
row and misery that has come to the people of this fair 
island by reason of their present struggle for liberty, I 
believe the greatest burden has been borne by these sad 
and silent women I have mentioned. A lady in Matanzas 
told-me this story. It is about one of these silent suffer- 
ers. The lady in question had in her house a tame dove, 
which is a common thing inthe city. One day a friend, 
a-young girl about twenty, daughter of a man formerly 
of considerable wealth and position, called upon her. The 
hostess was aware that her visitor’s family was in straiten- 
ed circumstances. The visitor noticed the dove and ad- 
mired it. | 

‘* My little sister, who is ill, you know—and we ey 
will die—has been wishing so much for a pet dove. Tow 
happy she would be if I could get her one!) Do you know 
where [ could do so?” 

The dove in question was donated to the small sister, 
and the girl went home with it under her shawl. 

Some days after this she was found, disguised, in the 
street at night, begging. A gentleman recognized her, 
led her to his house, and*made her sit down at his table. 
Her mind was wandering; she had eaten nothing since 
the dove. Slre fiercely gathered into her shawl] the food 
before her, and staggered toward her home. 

Such cases as the above come by various ways to the 
notice of our consul, as well as to the governor’s’ com- 
mittee of seven. It is for the relief of these people 
that Mr. Brice will distribute independently, and he has 
secured the assistance, in this branch of his work, of sev- 
eral. women in the city. 

It is a great pleasure to record that on March 14 one 
thousand dollars in cash was sent to our consul in Matan- 
zas for the express relief of these silent sufferers, and a 
like amount was sent to the American consul in Sagua la 
Grande. This money was given by the Christian Llerald 
of New York. | 

All day Monday, March 14, the customs officials were 
busily engaged in examining the relief. The quality and 
condition of the food sent in were excellent. There were 
flour and corn meal, rice, bacon, lard, condensed milk, 


-corn, codfish, beans, potatoes, clothing, quinine, etc. The 


people of Matanzas are unused to fléur and its prepara- 
tion, and to prevent its being wasted, arrangements have 
been made with a baker of the city by which this man is 
to return one hundred and seventy pounds of bread for 


‘each two hundred pounds of flour delivered to him. The 


bread will be given out to the reconcentrados. 
On Monday the poor of the city visited the wharf and 
looked wistfully at the food that was being loaded on 


drays and ox-carts to be transferred to the warehouse 


which had been kindly loaned for purposes of storing and 
distributing the same. 3 

It was diflicult to obtain reliable information as to how 
the Spaniards of Matanzas considered the sending in of 
this American relief to the starving of their city. The 
civil governor, who is a man of humane feelings, was un- 
doubtedly pleased, and so, of course, were all Cubans, of 
whom there are many in Matanzas. Some of the Spanish 
element thought that. this applieation of indiscriminate 
relief was harmful to the people; that if the starving 
were succored now they would cease all effort to help 
themselves, and look to our country for future support. 
Certain others of the Spaniards were glad to see others 
assume a duty in which they had so shamefully failed; 
while still others resented, with expressions of anger, 
What they were pleased to call our intrusion into their 
own affairs, and declared that this was a leading step to 
gain possession of the island, that this was our. ulterior 
motive, and we began our tactics by filling the bellies of 
the starving people. One custom-house man was surely 
hard pressed to account for thesarrival of, this relief that 
every one said cime from the United States. 

“Do you think the Americans are sending you this 
food?” he said to a group of Jingering reconcentrados on 
t¥e wharf. ‘‘ Not at all; it comes from the rich Spaniards 
in New York and Philadelphia.” But I think the recon- 
centrados knew better than to believe him, 

It is probably a fact that some of the ill feeling in Ma- 
tanzas awakened by our action in this matter can ‘be 
traced to the pockets of venders of food in Matanzas, who 
will lose money thereby. Mr. Brice has spent in this city, 
since last May, twelv@thousand dollars of the fifty-thou- 
sand dollar Congressional appropriation for the relief of 
American citizens in-Cuba; this expenditure will now 
cease. And while the reeoncentrados surely liad little 
enough to spend on food, still there was something; and 
now even this will probably be lessened. 

On Tuesday, the 15th, the relief was all in the ware- 
house and ready to be distributed on the governor's or- 
ders. The firemen and the committee of seven were busy 
With lists, and this work was being attended.to as well as 
could be expected. There will doubtless be some hitehes 
in the beginning; but under the sharp eyes and decisive 
action of sur consul they will soon be straightened out, 
and by the time the second. consignment of relief reaches 
Matanzas the entire distributing machinery- will be in 
working order. It is Mr: Brice’s intention to establish 
kitchens where cooked food will be given out to the sick 
and to those who have no facilities at their command for 
the preparation of the raw article. 

There has been established in the palace a bureau where 
thosé who have been omitted from the firemen’s tists can 
repair and enter their names. This bureau is accessible 
to the people, and they are no longer turned away from 
the palace doors by the Spanish soldiers. 

The same vessels that brought this relicf to Matanzas 
have proceeded to Sagua la Grande, bearing as much food 
to that city as was left here. There the distribution of 
the food is in the hands of American Consul Barker. 
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The four hospitals in Matanzas are receiving good and 


ample rations, On an allowance of a pound a day to eich 
person, eighty-five tons of provisions will feed ten thou- 
sind people for seventeen days. The excellent arrange. 
ments completed in Havana by Mr. Louis Klopsch, of the 
Christian Herald, for the shipping to various points on the 
island of the American food received in that city, and the 
telling efforts of Mr. Klopsch to have this food sent down 
to Cuba from the United States, leave no doubt that Ma- 
tanzas will receive a second supply before its present one 
is exhausted. | 

Even in Havana, where food has always been more plenti- 
ful, and where the American relief has been actively applied 
for some weeks past, the distress:and suffering are still 
great. Mention of this has already been made in these 
letters. 

On the front page of this number of the WEEKLY will 
be seen an excellent picture of Los Fosos, in Havana. 
This place is‘a long narrow yard not five minutes’ walk 
from the Prado; the Fifth Avenue of Havana. Los Fosos 
was formerly, and to a certain extent still is, a store- 
house for the city drays, a stable for the city mules, and 
the depository for old and useless municipal property. 
This is the only place that the city of Havana provides 
for the free shelter of the vast. number of reconcentrados 
within her walls. In English the name Los Fosos means 
The Ditches, and the name is well applied. 

Formerly the condition of Los Fosos and its wretched 
inmates was indescribable. Six hundred people were 
crowded into the two-story shambles on the left. They 
were naked and starVing, diseased, filthy, dead, and dying. 
There were no beds, no food, no attendance, and no help 
—nothing but a herded mass of Cuba’s unfortunates, 
reeking with dirt, eaten by disease, who had dragged 
themselves to Los Fosos to die. And die they did, at the 
rate of thirty a day. ‘ 

During November and December of last year efforts 
were made to better the condition of Los Fosos. Subse- 


quently the Red Cross Society became active in this field, | 


and much good has been accomplished. —_. 

To one who now visits Los Fosos the improved condi- 
tion of affairs is readily seen. There are beds and bed- 
ding; there is regular food; doctors are in attendance; 
medicine is supplied; and efforts are made toward clean- 


liness. The death-rate varies from three to six a day. 


But in Los Fosos to-day, bettered as it is, occur scenes of 
misery, disease, starvation, and death that can never be 
driven from the memory of those who witness them. 

HAROLD MARTIN. 


WASHINGTON. 


March 28, 1898. 
Tne President is still considering various plans for in- 
tervening between Spain and Cuba in behalf of the starv- 
ing reconcentrados, with a view to adopting that which 


will give Spain the least legitimate cause for offence. It 


has been suggested by the representatives of European 
holders of Spanish-Cuban bonds that, if he should go so 
far as to demand a cessation of all warfare, he should do 
it in such a way as to leave room for diplomatic ne- 
gotiation; they believe that they can then arrange a 
peaceful understanding which shall provide for the as- 
sumption by Cuba of all the Spanish debt incurred on 
Cuban account, with the United States. government as 
guarantor. On the other hand, an intimation has been 
conveyed informally from Madrid. that a party of. ad- 
vanced ideas there is trying to arrange for the feeding of 
the reconcentrados at Spanish expense, and for a decree 
of the most liberal autonomy for Cuba, reducing Spanish 
sovereignty to a mere name, and demanding only a reason- 
able fixed annual tribute to be paid into the treasury of 
the mother-country. 

Meanwhile warlike preparations on the part of. botli 
Spain and this country continue. The Spanish torpedo 
flotilla, which was halted for a few davs at the Canaries, 
has sailed for Porto Rico. The naval appropriation bill 
now before Congress authorizes the Secretary of the Navy 
to enlist men and boys enough to man all ships in com- 
mission, provided that the total number of men in the ser- 
vice shall not exceed 12,750, and of bovs 1000. Recruiting- 
offices for seamen have been opened at all convenient 
points, with instructions for enlistment thus far unlim- 
ited, Orders have been issued to repaint all our war-ships 
a leaden-gray, that being, next to white, the coolest color 
under a tropical sun, and rendering ships least conspicu- 
ous as targets for an enemy’s fire by daylight. © Eight 
cutters of the Revenue Marine Service have been turned 
over to the Navy Department, to be armed and equipped 
for war, and the list of light-house tenders has been sifted 
for those vessels which cam be made available for naval 
service. Eight of the old single-turret Monitors have been 


brought out of retirement, and will be assigned to harbor 


defence, in charge of the naval militia. 

On Thursday Admiral Sicard was relieved of command 
at Key West on account of ill health, and succeeded by 
Captain William T. Sampson, with Captain Robley T. 
Evans second in command, and Commodore Winfield 8. 
Schley was given command of the flying squadron now 
rendezvoused at Hampton Roads. According to a 
statement prepared by: the Bureau of Naval Intelligence, 
the United States navy will stand only sixth among the 
navies of the world, even including the newly purchased 
vessels and those to be built with the appropriations in 
this year’s budget, which authorizes three first-class battle- 
ships, six torpedo-boats, six torpedo-boat-destroyers, and 
one gunboat for the Great Lakes. Spain’s navy ranks 
seventh. 

Chaplain Chidwick of the Waive lias made a report 
Which shows that 267 men and two officers perished in 
the disaster, and that seven men diced afterward of their 
injuries. .Of the 171 bodies recovered from the wreck, 
160 have been buried at Havana and eleven at Key West. 
Congress has passed a bill to reimburse the survivors of 
the disaster for the losses they sustained, to an amount 
not execeding one year’s sea pay In each case, and direct- 
ing the payment of-a sum equal to one vear’s pay to the 
heirs of the officers and men who perished. 

The naval board of inguiry on the Mazne -disaster fin- 
ished its report on Monday last, and on Tuesday Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Marix, the Judg@ Advocate, started 


with it for Washington. On Friday morning it was pre-- 


sented to the President and considered by the cabinet, and 
to-day it was laid before both Houses of Congress. 
(See puge 330 Maine” report.) Francis E. LEvUPP. 
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thought the streets were much better than they were. 
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THIS-BUSY-§ 
| WORLD- | 


Mr. Antuony Horr Hawkins has begun to deny the 
reports that since his return home after his visit to this 
country he has made remarks unkind or uncompliment- 
ary to the people of this great country. He writes to the 
Critic that it is really a matter of moment to him what is 
thouglit of him here, and that the reports of his utterances 
about America since his return are, so far as they have 
come to his notice, untrue, , 

This is the sequence of the experiences of the British 
lecturer Who comes. to these shores. He is interviewed 


“when he lands, or before, does his best to say nothing, 


and begins the next day to deny that he was correctly 
reported. He carefully refrains from. saying anything 
that is not absolutely harmless during his stay, but the 
utmost circumspection does not relieve him of the neces- 
sity of making occasional denials of remarks imputed to 
him. On theceve of his departure he is urged to give 
his impressions of America, but refrains from anything 
but commonplaces, and as jis ship sails out of New York 
Harbor reports of his deliverances appear, which have a 
clear start of at least a fortnight before further denials 
ean follow them. ‘Then follow the reports of what he said 
after reaching home, and then more denials. 

It is not pleasant. Mr. Hawkins ought to be assured 
that it is widely appreciated in this country that our ap- 


paratus for recording events that did not happen and - 


remarks that were never mide has reached an extraor- 
dinary pitch of proficiency, and that adequate allowance 
is always made by Americans of ‘average intelligence for 
the inaccuracy of all remarks with which our visitors are 
credited. 

Mr. Lang, grumbling to the Critic about this nuisance 


of irresponsible tattle, writes: ‘*I+ wish British Writers | 


would ‘swear oath, and keep it with an equal mind,’ never 
to visit your hospitable country as readers or lecturers. 
But _evén so, do you think that they would escape the 
odium of being said to have said things?” 

Come and see, Mr. Lang; come and see. There is a 
fair possibility that if you.came here for fun you might 
have fun, just as there is a reasonable certainty that if 
you came here to earn money you would get the money. 
There is really a distinction between visitors who come 
here to make money by talking and visitors who come for 
pleasure, or to labor in other fields. There is a young 
Belgian prince somewhere in the country now, who seems 
as yet to have suffered no inconvenience from misre- 
ported talk or unpleasant surveillance. Signor Boldini 
the portrait-painter has been here for some months, and 
except that the Custom-House has tried to convict him 
of swindling, and that he has had pneumonia, there are 
grounds for hoping that he has had a pleasant visit. M. 
Carolus Duran has just arrived from Paris, and as‘ he 
does not care to be advertised, and is wholly independent 
of the newspapers, tlie chances are that his experiences 
will be serene. Those who live by the sword must 
expect to perish by the sword, and those who expect to 
profit by newspaper notices must be prepared for the 
drawbacks that seem to be inseparable from publicity so 
promoted, 


Colonel George E. Waring, Jr. (175 Second Avenue), can 
puts900 to advantageous use in publishing for distribu- 
tion the full report of the operations of the Department 
of Street-Cleaning of New York during Mayor Strong's 
administration. This: report was made Jast December, 
and 2500 copies of it were ordered to be printed; but 


“Mayor Strong went out of aad before the work was 


done, and the present administrayon does not care to un- 
dertake it.. The report contrasts by photographs the con- 
dition of the streets when Colonel Waring’ began work 
with their condition when his labors ended. He will re- 
ceive subscriptions, little and big, to pay the cost of pub- 
lication, but prefers not to receive more than $10 from any 
one subscriber. 

Some weeks ago, when there was a little snow, a little 


ice, and very muggy weather, the streets for a time were: 


very nasty, and there was a good deal of complaint that 
the Street-Cleaning Bureau was demoralized. It does not 
seem so to Colonel Waring. | We was quoted last week as 
saying: 

People who think they have recoguized a difference in the streets 
since the first of the year are merely hypnotized. In my time they 
Now they think 
they are Worse than they are. 


So much the more credit to Colonel Waring, and so 
much the better for us, if, now that his headis off, his soul 
goes marching on, Though his heads off, he can still use 
his eyes, and that’s unusual. 


It is getting to be & habit in New York to have a great 
out-of-door show every year, and if possible to have it in 
the spring. If a special oceasion offers, the most is made 
of it; if a special o@casion is wanting, there is Memorial 
day to fall back upon, which falls on a more convenient 
date than the Fourth of July. The great parades of 1893 
and 1897 were profitable spectacles in many ways. They 
attracted hosts of people to New York, put money in the 
pockets of hotel-keepers, merchants, and many other in- 
dustrious and deserving persons, and made entertainment 
for a huge multitude of spectators. No doubt a large 
majority of the population of New York likes such shows, 
and is glad when a new one is planned. Doubtless the 
Charter-day celebration, which is planned for the ‘first 
week in May, will be largely due to the appreciation of 
our present rulers of this detail of the popular disposition. 


The plans ‘for it include activities which will*be spread 


over May 3, 4,and 5, The expectation is that on Tuesday, 
May 3, there will be evening exercises at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House in New York and at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn, and an illuminated naval parade on the bay 
and rivers of the city; on Wednesday the programme 
calls for a great military parade in New York, to be fol- 
lowed by a banquet in the evening, and illyminations and 
fireworks in all the boroughs. On Thursday there may 
be a civic and industrial parade and a ball. The event 
commemorated is the signing‘of the Greater New York 


sport. 
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charter by Governor Morton. It is by no means clear to 
all citizens of New York that that was an act the expedi- 
ency of which has yet been demonstrated, or one entircly 


to be recalled with acclamations; stig], if the money for 


the celebration is forth-coming, the shyw will doubtless 
tuke place, and there is no good reason to doubt that it 
will be an imposing show. How much heartiness can be 
developed for this project, and how much money can be 
raised to carry it out, have yet toappear, but meanwhile its 
plans are bravely made and invite execution. 


In all the press of war rumors the New York papers 
have found room to mention the acquisition by this me- 
tropolis of a new resident, Mr; James W. Ellsworth, of 
Chicago, Who has bought himselfa house en the corner 
of Sixty-first Street and Fifth Avenue, and intends tospend 
as much of his time in it as he may dind convenient. | Mr. 
Ellsworth is a banker and an owner of coal-mines, but the 
special peculiarity which makes his translation to New 
York somewhat notable is that he is a collector of rare 
books.- He brings his books here with him, and indeed it 
is mentioned asa moving reason for his migration that the 
atmosphere of Chicago is very bad for books, and thht he 
wishes to keep his treasures where they will be subject to 
lessgrisk of damage, No doubt this is a consideration— 
though the great Chicago libraries are able to wash the 
coal dust and gases out of the air they use before it, gets 
to the books—but a rich collector who comes to\New 
York has no need to make explanations or give excuses. 
His condition explains all, Collectors are naturally gre- 
garious. They like to get together and envy one ancather, 
and compare and gloat over treasures, and especially to 
incite one another to breakages of the tenth comniand- 
ment. To be a collector all by one’s self is an inferior 
‘To be sure, there must be many collectors in) Chi- 
cago, whose local rivalries help to keep them alive, but to 
ach of them, provided he is rich enough and free to fol- 
low his inclination, there is apt finally to come the impulse 
to pack up his things and move them to headquarters, and 
the headquarters of American collectors is undoubtedly 
York. 
Mr. Ellsworth has other things besides books—paint- 
ings, tapestries, and other costly junk. No doubt imhe 
fulmess of time they will make an interesting auction, and 
then we shall all have a chance to look them over. Wel- 
come, Mr. Ellsworth! - 


In a recent note on this page of the WEEKLY about the 
controversy over the teaching of English at Yale it; was 
remarked that ‘‘the branch of the study of English at 
Harvard which has had the greatest recent development 
and excited the most general interest has been the study 
of English composition.” A reader of the WEEKLY who 
knows all about the English courses at Harvard thinks 
this opinion likely to mislead, and writes: 


If I had been asked to name the branch of the subject which had 
received the greatest attention lately I would say that more has! been 
done in English literature than in English composition. If the pre- 
scribed courses are Jeft out of consideration this is certainly true, and 
even in those literature plays an important part. In English A, for 
example, which is prescribed for all first-year students, a certain 
amount of reading is required, and a certain amount of talk on) liter- 
ary subjects is given by instructors. The theory is that the study of 
literature and practice in composition should go hand in hand. Inthe 
largest course in composition in the Sophomore year—English 22—the 
lectures are distinctly of a literary character. In the courses i the 
earlier literature linguistics play an important part, no doubt, bat the 
literary aspect of the-antthors studied is by fo means neglected, and 
never has been. “Tt is to be noted, moreover, that the mass df the® 
work in composition is done by the younger men, who are assistants 
holding annual appointments, and that most of the work in literature, 
both the earlier and the later, is done by the older men who are jnem- 
bers of the faculty. 

Imay add that in my judgment it is quite as important that a erad- 
uate should know how to write as that he should know how and/what 
to read. 


It was noticed the other day that the prospectus of the 
Woman’s Hotel Company did not state by what regulations 
the boarders in the prospective hotel for working-women 
were to be governed. It seems that the management 
appreciates the disadvantage of set rules, and intends to 
run its house without) any restrictions except those jcon- 


ventional ones that obtain in any well-regulated hotel for 


assumed,” writes the Acting Sec- 


mixed guests.” is 
Sommittee* of the proposed 


retary of the Prelimit 
company, “that a lousef 
Whose accommodation this first hotel is intended—irtists, 
teachers, Journalists and writers, students, and the gmdes 
of clerks earning liberal wages—will behave themsdlves. 
quite as well as an equal number of men, and will not 
need to be put under sboarding-school or institutional 
rules. - If any guest should discredit the house, it would 
be a simple matter to terminate her occupancy, as all 
rooms would be rented by:the day or week.” 

It was not made clear the other day in the WERKLY 
that while, dividends on the stock of the proposed |otel 
are limited to five per cent., the surplus profits whicl) are 
expected are to be invested in other similar hotels, which 
in turn would expect to pay five-per-cent. dividends, se 
that subscribers’ expectations of income would not: neces- 
sarily be limited to the first five per cent. 

The point is emphasized that the projected hotel is in- 
tended to promote the comfort and general welfare of 
working-women in fairly good circumstances, who can 
afford to pay from $6 to $12 a week for living expenses. 
‘When the housing of such persons as these hus been 
shown to be a commercial success, it will be easier,” 
writes Secretary Kellogg,—‘to secure the capital with 
which to care for other classes.” | 

A deserving class that yearns ceaselessly for care in 
New York is composed of self-supporting working-men 
with families of a social turn and inured to luxury. [It is 
to be hoped that when Mills Hotels and Women’s Ho- 
tels abound in sufficient number this class will get alten- 
tion. At present it has to shift for itself, and shifts-often 
—on May 1, September 1, and at other times—without 
getting much satisfaction. It is the prey of capital instead 
of being its beneficiary, and its hassel state is one of 
distress on the lookout fer mitigations. Often an undqual 
struggle ends by -individual members of it being driven 
into the country. Some day this class ought to have an 
innings, and be put in the way of bettering itself. [Phat 
it should serve forever as a mere prop for land values on 
Manhattan Island does not seem to accord with the rea- 
sonable intention of nature. | 


fi] of women of the classes for 
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The appearance in this department of the WEEKLY of 
a quotation of some length from the recent address of 


Professor William James, before a committee of the Mas-’ 


sichusetts Legislature, in opposition to the Medi¢al Regis- 


tration bill, has seemed to a Boston redder to betoken ‘‘ a‘ 


slight leaning towards Ghristian Science” By way of 
stretching out a saving hand he sends th reply to Pro- 
fessor James, whieh appeared in the Boston of 
March 7. This reply tells, among other + 2s, of :wo 
lamentable cases where Christian Science seemed to de 
responsible for deaths which medical.skii! cout? ntobebiy 
have averted. While such cases, which seem not .to be 


very rare, may well make’ people wary of riskive ge their 
lives on so vague and puzzling a system of cuf® as*Chris-. 


tian Science, it is another question whether they warrant 


‘the attempt to crush out that school of experiment by 


legislation. "The regular doctors make terrible mistakes, 
but still we cleave to them. If persons who believe that 
they have fair intelligence, and who are admitted to be of 
at least average capacity to take care of themselves, want 
to wager their lives on the effectiveness of Christian Sci- 
ence, though experience may prove a dear school, still, to 
the present paragrapher it seems to be expedient to let 
them go their own gait and take their chances. As for 
himself, if ** Beacon”’ cares to know, he very much prefers 
to take his chances with the regular doetors, and to intrust 
to their charge any case for the care of which he is in any 
measure responsible. 


The more the regulation of people’s practices and prefer- 
ences can be left to their own common-sense, the better. 
The-Boston aldermen Jately passed an ordinance against 
the wearing of hats in theatres, which has been strictly 
enforced, and seems to have been éffeetual in abating the 
theatre-hat nuisance. But some Boston women ‘think it 
too sweeping, and a petition signed by 120 0f them, many 
of them well-known women, beseeches the board to modify 
je sous “to permit the wearing of a covering for tlie head 
that, in the managers’ opinion, is not large enough to ob- 
struct the view.”” At present, these petitioners say, the 
enforcement of the ordinance often’ subjects persons to 
embarrassing annoyance, and compels them, on ‘the un- 
reasonable complaint of some one; to run the risk of ill- 
ness.” The suggestion thus implied that-some Boston 
ladies wear hats in the theatres to keep their heads warm 
is novel and interesting, and™the Boston aldermen must. 
be-very polite or very inexperienced if they didn't receive 
it with smiles, 


The O'TWiggins is not for sale, and The O'Grady is dead. 
We have all learned what an O4/iggins is. It is a kind 
of war-ship, made to order in England for-Chili. Our 
Uncle Samuel would be glad to haye one, but there is but. 
one, and that, as stated, is not in the market. 

Popular knowledge about The O'Grady. is less exact, 
and consists largely of information, issued from Dublin, 
that Jie died on the 22d of March, and thet it was om his 
esffite at Herbertstown, in Kilballyowen, County Limerick, 


“that the ** plan of campaign” was first put into execution. 


He was born in 1844, and his supplementary name was 
Thomas de Courcy, which indicates, subject to correction 
by authority, that he was of Norman descent, and was 
probably the representative of one of the Norman families 
that settled in‘ Ireland after the Conquest. The *t plan of 
‘ampaign ” was to pay no rent, and thus compel evictions, 
If it was executed on The O’Grady’s estuté it seems likely 
to have been done without his complicity, so it is doubtful 
whether he deserves credit for it in his. obituaries. The 
Dublin despatches do not tell whether The O°Grady left a 
successor, but doubtless he did, following the precedent of 
the Phoenix, and other unique notabilities. 

Governor Cooke of Connecticut, in his fast-day procla- 
mation, issued March 22, urges prayers that war be avert- 
ed, provided its avoidance is consistent with humanity 
and national honor. In view of information lately fub- 
lished about the defencelessness of New Haven and lfidge- 
port, the Governor's recommendation seems timely and 
judicious: 


It is the fate of Mrs. Sally Pratt McLean Greene's poem, 
‘De Massa ob de Sheep-fol’,” that it should be perenni- 
ally attributed to authors who did not write it. There 
never has been any real doubt that Mrs. Greene wrote it. 


It first gppeared in her book Tourheud. She says, Its 
popularfly has always oppressed -mie with,a sort of sad- 


ness, as*indicatipg on the part of our humanity such an 
extreme preponderance of black sheep.” There is nothing 
about the poem that need make Mrs. Greene sad. It hap- 
pened to her, when she wrote it, as it happened to Dr. 
Holmes when he wrote the *‘ Chamticred Nautilus,” that 
she did better than she could. Poems as good as those 
are not made, but born, and the responsibility (and credit) 
for them is not so much that of an author as of a parent. 
Mrs. Greene can well afford to treat that poem with affec- 
tion. As fer her idea that its popularity indicates a pre- 
ponderance of black sheep, that seems hardly a justifiable 
conclusion; but if it is, the popularity of the parable of 
the Prodigal Son must betoken the same condition. 


The annual report for 1897 of the Consuniers’ League of 
New York gives the league’s ‘‘ White List” of the retail 
houses which approach nearest to the league’s standard 
in their dealings with their employees. The list includes 
thirty-six. names of firms, among which are to be found 
about a dozen of the large dry-goods concerns, though 
several of the biggest are not init. Whe league’s purpose 
is to make consumers feel responsibility for.producers, and 
by the influence of its: members to better the condition of 
working-women and shop-girls in New York. Its mem- 
bers undertake to favor houses which use‘their working- 
women well, and shun those which don’t. A fair house,. 
according to the league’s standard, is one in which equ: 
work gets equal pay, irrespective of the sex of the worker; 
in Which adults get at least six dollars a week, paid week- 
ly; in which fines go into a fund for employees’ benefit; 
and in which cash-girls get at least two dollars a week: 
The hours of a fair house are from eight to six, with three- 
quarters of an hour for lunch, and one half-holiday : 
week for two months in summer. . Fair houses. also com- 
ply with sanitary laws, provide seats for saleswomen (as 
required by law), use employees humanely, show consid- 
eration for fidelity and length of service; and employ no 
children under fourteen years old. - 


E. S. MARTIN. 
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acted in the presence of a Martian invasion. 


‘mains simply a piece of cleverness. 
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“THE WAR OF 'THE WORLDS.’* 


ONE takes up a new book from Mr. Wells’s pen with 
the certainty of being forced to admiration of its author’s 
literary skill. In the eight or nine volumes which have 
pronounced him one of the most original and felicitous 
writers among the younger English novelists no one can 
dispute the presence of a veritable instinct for story-tell- 
ing. The terse impressionism of his style would vitalize 
any plot, even the dullest. But Mr. Wells has other qual- 
ities besides the knack of writing well. He has a most 
powerful imagination, which he disciplines by a constant 
use of calculating precision in the choice,of words; a deli- 
cate and insinuating wit; above all—brains. He can think 
as well as write; his ideas are founded on Knowledge, and 
will bear the seal of scientific analysis. A certain prod- 
igality of cleverness has so far stood between him and 
the wide popularity he deserves—a_ cleverness purchased 
ait times by the sacrifice of that spirit of nature which 
Lowell used to commend as the essence of all good liter- 
ature. A man of letters who is also a student of science 
turns instinctively to scientific possibilities for his themes, 
and in handling them is very.apt to produce what is mere- 
ly an intellectual tour de force. Mr. Wells did not avoid 
this pitfall in his Island of Dr. Moreau. The Time Ma- 
chine, on the other hand, as well as many of the tales in 
Thirty Strange Stories, was not only completely successful 
in its attempt upon the reader’s intellect, but absolutely 
satisfying as a story. 

The War of the Worlds is a tale after this kind. The sub- 
ject is the invasion of England by the inhabitants of Mars, 
the horrors of their initial successes, and their final defeat 
and death. Whether the book can boast of a scientific 


justification or not is not a matter of literary concern. It 


is written as a story, and as a story it must be judged. To 
urge as one of its merits that it is possible, or true, or likely 
to happen, is to confound a tale with a treatise. Luckily it 
stands in no need of any such impertinent defence. By 
virtue of its rare imagination and picturesque language it 
is raised above the suspicion of mere juggling. He has 
preserved the human, individual interest without losing 
the effectiveness of his supernatural adventures. He 
burns it into us that thus we too should have felt and 
! A writer 
who sets out to thrill you with a display of imaginative 
horrors must be very sure of his weapons, There exists 
for him no comfortable resting-place between failure and 
success. If he falls, he falls like Lucifer; if he succeeds, 
his success is absolute and patent. The reason must be 
won over to surrender its last outpost, or the book re- 
In reading 7’he War 
of the Worlds the issue is never in doubt. The book grips 
you from the start, and holds you captive, just as Jules 

erne’s romances used to entrance your boyish imagina- 
tion. Much of its strength is due to the contrast between 
the tale itselfand Mr. Wells’s manner of telling it. He has 
a complete check over his imagination, and makes it ef- 
fective by turning his most horrible fancies into language 
of the simplest, least startling denomination. . The calm 
elaborateness of detail and the matter-of-fact fashion in 
which he sets about engraving the most thrilling incidents 
on our minds, have all the.effect, only in another way, of 
Mr. Stockton’s immovable gravity in the midst of his 
* The War of the Worlds, by H.G. Writs. Harper & Brothers. $1 50. 
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HURDLING ON THREE HORSES. 


funniest yarns. . The -War of the Worlds is not only a tale 
of capital interest, it has the precision and reasonableness, 
the sense of distance and proportion, that are the founda- 
tion of imaginative literature. -SypDNEY Brooks. 


THE TRAINING OF CAVALRY. 
BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THK AUTHOR. 


IT was some tw6 years since I had visited the cavalry 
post at Fort Myer, Virginia. At that time I had’ sup- 
posed that our new system of horse-training and Cos- 
sack riding had reached the limitations of man and beast. 
But on recently seeing the drill 1 was amazed to find that 
there are seemingly no bounds to this thing. The horses 
seem to use their brains almost as much as the riders use 
theirs, while in no circus which it has been my fortune to 
see has the riding equalled what all United States troopers 
can do at that post. 

I fear almost to tell about it. 1 should not expect to 
be believed had not many thousands of delighted ‘people 
witnessed the same feats by some of the same troopers 
at_the admirable Military and Athletic Tournament held 
recently at the Madison Square Garden in New York. 

In the first place, Colonel Sumner, commanding the 
Sixth Cavalry, said distinctly it was his policy*not to per- 


mit anything like competition, as it would tend to the ex- 


tra training of a few men at the expense of the others, 
and to its attendant jealousy or laxity. Consequently 
cooks, extra-duty men, and all other enlisted men at Fort 
Myer can do everything which one sees in the riding- 
hall. Every soldier is of necessity an athlete in training; 
he could not be otherwise. They are all Americans—a 
very high grade of young fellows—all good material for 


non-commissioned officers, and some -for even higher 
honors if war should summon their energies. They are 


each and every one finished horsemen as we}l as daring 

riders, not onlv practically, but theoretically. - 
Lieutenant Short of Troop A was good enough to ini- 

tiate me into the opening secrets by taking two freshly 


arrived ‘‘remounts,” not previously ridden or /handled, to 


the riding-hall. Here he put on his. ‘‘ hackamore’”’ in 
lieu of a bridle, and by a simple system of ropes running 
from broad straps around the pasterns to rings at the bot- 
tom of a broad leather surcinglé he begah. . He slowly 
brought the horse to its knees, saying, ‘‘ Lie—down—down 
—down.” The horse fought, but not very hard, because 
Mr. Short was so patient and gentle with it. He sought 
not to excite or anger the animal. He would have taken 
all day if necessary, but after ten minutes the horse suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable and lay down. It was petted 
and allowed to rise, when the other one was handled simi- 
larly. Thus the horses came to recognize that man was 


their master, and that they had nothing to fear from him. 


These being particularly tractable beasts, Mr. Short said 
he would carry their training farther at that time, in my 
interest, although it was not the custonr to dojso, for fear 
of overdoing matters. He threw a horse, and upon its 
recovering its feet, mounted it bareback. The horse 
was dazed, and did not apparently mind this new indig- 
nity. It was then put through the ‘* bending” move- 
ments by the easy leg pressure, to which it lent ready 


a 


obedience. Then it was led up to a low brush hurdle at 
the end of a chute, and fuiowing a veteran troop-horse, 
was forced over the hurd! « ‘‘lunge.” After their 
first lesson these two horse, w.i« better broken than half 
thé mounts one sees in the parks. All that remains is. 
wrought out by patience, and. never by any possibility is 
a hofse hurt or maddened by too great a call on its ener- 
gies. When the horse is issued to a soldier the man takes 
it to the riding-hall in his leisure moments and puts 
it carefully through its scliooling. If a horse’ by over- 
training becomes resentful it is let out of school for the. 
day—for all the world like a sulky boy. They do not 
rub an education into it. | | : 

As to the trooper, he is gone at in much the same way. 
It is found at long intervals that some men are too clumsy 
or timid for horse-soldiers, and they go elsewhere. But 
by proceeding gently, by a vigorous training of the mus- 
cles, the soldier gains confidence in himself. At the end of 
atime, which varies greatly in men, he will attempt abso- 
lutely anything with a horse, and he has so mucli activity, 
so much knowledge of how fo fall, so much ‘‘ horse sabe,” 
that he is seldom hurt as he sprawls in the soft tan-bark 
of the ring. : 

Four troops were successively drilled in the hall before 
an admiring audience —the first tw6 in intricate music- 
rides, side passages in line, lying down, aud manceuvres 
calculated to show their perfect training. | 

The third troop, drilled by Lieutenant Nissen, came in 


bareback—and here is where I am afraid of my state- . 


ments. I should not have believed it if I had not seen it. 


‘One should be or have been a bit of a horseman himself 


fully to appreciate such a thing. I have attempted to 
show in my :‘!~. wings soime of the most astonishing feats; 


and, mind you, these were performed by every horse and ~ 


man on the tan-bark. The hurdje-jumping was done. by 
men of Lieutenant Short’s troop while standing up in the 
saddle with their coarse shoes on. This, I am told, is-more 
difficult than when ‘they are bareback with rubber-soled 
tennis-shoes. 

The Roman race was indulged in by three men at a 
time, each controlling three horses-bareback. They were 
in a large riding-hall, and not in a circus ring, and the 
horses were run at top speed—so fast, indeed, that two of 
them were upset on the turns. | 

‘There was much besides this—notably a soldier running 
beside three linked horses, vaulting while at the hurdle 
jump clean over two mounts to jand on the nigh horse: 
Also, when mounted double, and at full career, the men 
changed places in a most astonjshing way, the front rider 
whirling with his back to the rear man while supported 
by his heel on the rear rider's toe. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to know that our cavalry 
soldiers play their game so well. For myself, I have never 
seen any Class of riders in any part of the world who could 
do as well or anything like as well—a large patt of the 
‘‘ flash” riding of Cossacks and Comanche Indians being 
done by artificial aids of either saddlery or loops of vari- 
ous sorts which support them. 

I wish those blatant patriots who are so ready to rely 
on our 10,000,000 able-bodied but untrained “‘ available” 
men in the event of war could go and look these cavalry- 
men over, and ask themselves how long it will take to 
qualify the proper proportion of this material for troopers 
for the Sixth Cavalry. | : 
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IX.—IRRIGATION IN WESTERN KANSAS AND 
WESTERN NEBRASKA, 


NE of the professors of the Kansas State Agricult- 


ural College said to me, while discussing the 
prospect of reclaiming the arid lands in west- 
ern Kansas and western Nebraska: 

‘It is possible and entirely probable that in a few years 
we may see church congregations praying for wind in- 
stead of for rain in the arid regions of the Middle West. 
For with wind it will be possible to pump up the waters 
that have been stored in the earth beneath for centuries. 
A drought of wind may come to be regarded as bad as 
if not worse than a drought of water.” 

In this remark of the Kansas professor there was eco- 
nomic truth of vast importance to the arid parts of the 
Middle West. A few years ago the cry in those regions, 
according to Governor Leedy, was, ‘‘ Irrigate or emi- 
grate.” Hundreds of farmers irrigated and thousands 
emigrated. Statistics show that the population in Kansas 
west of the 100th mcridian in 1889 was 81,279;. in 1895, in 
the same territory, it was only 49,850. More than 31,000 
of the population emigrated in six years. A few hundred 
of them perhaps died. They had gone into the western 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska in the boom-times of the 
eighties, and even did fairly well in the years that follow- 

et immediately, when there was an excess of rainfall. 
Then normal conditions began to prevail, and the hard 
times, Which were as hard to bear as blistering droughts, 
arrived, and the exodus from the region of despair began, 
and continued ‘until nearly one-half of the people had 
moved out, and many of those who remained wished that 
‘ they could go also. Villages and homes were deserted 
overa wide reach of territory, and the wreck and ruin of 
blasted hopes and the unequal contest with nature were 
evident on every hand. One of these hopeless struggles, 
recorded in an address of Edward McLernon atethe fourth 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Irrigation Association, 
was so noteworthy that it is recounted here: 


In 1581 IT located at Sidney, nearly two hundred miles west, then a 
country of cattle and sheep ranches. In 1885, the farmers, lured on by 
the rains and dews which fell on a soil as fertile as any on top of earth, 
tuok the entire country, and the cattle-man had to go. Some very 
strong colonies were planted in Cheyenne County—then large enough 
for an empire in itself—the area being 6,000,000 acres. Notable among 
these was a colony of Dunkards, about fifty families in all. They lo- 
caied on-a divide immediately south of the town of Sidney. / Several 
built residences costing from $1500, to $3000, with barns and outbuild- 

-jngs Which would do credit to any country. All 
were comfortably fixed, and if any one lacked, he 
was promptly assisted by his friends and neigh- 
bors, They fenced their land, and nearly every one 
had a windmill. ‘They were well supplied with 
good heavy Eastern horses, and the best and most 
improved machinery, all of which they shipped in 
car lots, ‘Some brought their houses framed, all 
ready to setup. A large church building was erect- 
ed in the centre of the colony, neatly painted out- 
“side, and well furnished and seated with plain sub- 
stantial furniture, 

Hard - working, thrifty, economical, temperate, 
and intelligent, weighted’ down with none of the 
Vices, and* possessed of all the virtues which we 

~ regard as essential to success, located upon a soil 
as rich as any on the face ofthe earth, can we won- 
der that not one of these people ever doubted that 
he had. indeed found a goodly land—that here he 
could live, and here would he slumber, awaiting 
the sound of the trumpet calling the children of 
men before the jundgment-seat? It is with feelings 
of deepest sorrow that I record the fact that all 
these good people have abandoned their farms. 
Some have taken land in the valleys under irriga- 
tion, and have gone to work with renewed energy, 
but the larger number were too much discouraged 
to think of making another effort, and, very fool-. ° 
ishly, I think, went East to commence the battle 
uf lite anew. 


So the story of abandoned farms in the 
East was repeated in the West, but under 
entirely different conditions. The West- 
ern farms were fertile, rich in all the 
needed chemical properties that make 
agriculture profitable. - Rain alone was needed to make 
millions of acres of land of milk and honey. But of rain 
there was little. ‘‘Dry farming” was a failure; wet 
farming was out of the question, and the parched condi- 
tion of the land responded to the parched condition of the 
hopes aud ambitions of many a weary man‘and woman. 
Fhey tled from the land, with what belongings they could 
save, as if they had been driven from their homes by fire. 
Nature had repulsed that attack upon her frontier. In 
the words of the Hon. D. M. Frost, president of the State: 
Board of Irrigation of Kansas, there were two alternatives 
only. One was “to turn back these broad plains to the 
undisputed, sway of the cattle-men, to léad upon them a 
Wild nomadic life shorn of the advantages of society, 
schools, churches, and all higher enjoyments. The other 
Was to adopt anew method, a different system of agri- 
culture, and renew the struggle to overcome the adverse 
conditions of nature,”’ 

The second alternative was: chosen. 
been résumed, and it has been found that a very extraor- 
dinary condition of affairs prevails in that arid territory— 
a-condition of affairs that in time may bring about the 
subjugation of the lafd to the complete uses of man. 
These conditions are wrapped up in these facts: There is : 
very small rainfall in all that territory, not sufticient in it- 
self to supply the needs of agricultural vegetation; there 
Isa known and almost steady velocity of the wind, blow- 
Ing with the greatest strength and regularity in the spring 
and summer; there is a vast amount of watef in great 
Sheets, rivers, and lakes under all of the upland or arid 
parts of the region, the extent of which cannot even be 


The battle has 


guessed, and the accumulation, according to Professor 
Erasmus Haworth, of the University of Kansas, may be 
the result of the rains and snows ‘* for thousands of cen- 
turies.” By the utilization of the winds above the earth 
and the waters under the earth the Jands may be brought 
into a condition that will support prosperous agriculture. 

The rainfall, according to records of forty years, is 34 

inches a year in eastern Nebraska, and only 13 inches in 
western Nebraska. In eastern Kansas the rainfall annu- 
ally is 830 inches, and on the western edge of the State it is 
from 15 to17 inches a year. The rain-clouds come up from 
the Gulf of Mexico, and drop the moisture freely on the 
eastern third of the States of the Middle West. The mid- 
dle parts of these States get a rainfall of from 20 to 25 
inches—sufticient to maintain vegetation under ordinary 
circumstances. These belts are called the semi-arid parts 
of the region. In time of drought they suffer grievous- 
ly. In the western third, called the upland territory be- 
cause of the gradual slope of the earth toward the Rocky 
Mountains, we have the arid territory. In the eust, or 
well-watered part of this country, the elevation above the 
sea-level is about 750 feet. It gradually rises, at the rate 
of abéut seven feet a mile, until, on the western border, it 
has an elevation of more than 3300 feet. 

Now for the wind-currents. Exhaustive study has been 
made of these at the State Agricultural College in Kansas. 
It has been found that for the five months ‘from April to 
August, inclusive, the wind blows steadily, almost, at the 
rate of more than fifteen miles an hour for seventeen hours 
of the day. Butit has been found that, beginning in June, 
the rate of wind diminishes rapidly in power-supply. In Au- 
gust the wind often blows only seven hours a day, instead 
of seventeen. In i894 the velocity of the wind in August 
was only 4.4 miles an hour. Now it has been found that 
in using the wind for pumping water from wells a velocity 
under six or above thirty miles an hour is useless. Taking 
the entire year into consideration, it has been found that 
69 per cent. of the wind blows by in the five months from 
April to August, inclusive. The sudden drop in July and 


- August is most serious to those who depend upon wind to 


secure water from day to day. Tables for five years show 
that the greatest part of useless winds come in August. 
The average horse-power derived from a ten-foot wind- 
mill niay be set in round numbers at 3000 for a month, or 
100 a day. In August the horse-power in such a mill 
drops to about 1350, or less than one-half. The actual 
figures are: April, 5133 horse-power; May, 4242; June, 
2912; July, 1951; August, 1353; September (too late to be 
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of much benefit to crops), 2712. It is known therefore 
almost éxactly how great and how constant are the lifting 
power of these smart breezes tlat sweep daily over the 
prairies—breezes such as are not known in the East. 

More surprising even than the data about the wind are 
the data about the water in that region, especially in the 
uplands. In the first place, we should remember that 
water is essentially a geologic output. Its conservation, 
flow, rate of supply, are as much a matter of geologic de« 
termination as are similar characteristics of natural gas or 
oil. Now there are three distinct kinds of water-supply 
to be found in Kansas and Nebraska outside of flowing 
streams and conserved rainfall. The first is the under- 
flow that is present in all the valleys of the region where 
atriver runs. It is sucha flow as may be found near all 
rivers in what are known as humid States. One may dig 
down anywhere from three to twelve feet in such valleys 
and find an ample supply of water. ‘Thiere is little trouble 
to secure a water-supply in any of these lowlands, even in 
the arid regions of the west. It is believed generally that 
the underflow from nearly all the rivers would water 
twice as much territory as the direct flow of the streams 
themselves if tlie water were turned out upon the land 
instead of being allowed to go to the ocean. So preva- 
lent is water in all the lowlands, east or west, that one 
may dismiss it from further consideration in talking of the 
general situation. But these lands are only a small part 
compzred with the millions upon millions of acres that 
lie beyond the reach of such water. 

For the uplands it is especially important to note that 
there are two distinct supplies of water to be bad. One 


is from what are known as Dakota sandstone deposits, ::: 
the other is from what are known as the tertiary deposi: 
In these two sources of supply the arid lands of the We | 
have unlimited water underlying the entire territory, hus. 


dreds and perhaps thousands of feet deep. They are ve: 
table oceans. The trouble is to get the water out. Tl. 
tertiary supply lies nearest the surface in the uplands. J: 
is to be found at depths of from 50 to 200 feet. The Ds 
kota supply in that region lies as deep as 1000 feet. In 
the centre of Kansas the Dakota formation rises to the 
surface, and data regarding its extent have been secured. 

The State authorities of Kansas seem to have been thc 
only ones to make a scientific study of the water capi- 
bilities of this Dakota sandstone. It lies between two 
layers, a floor and a roof, of impervious shales. Surface 
water cannot get into it. It is from 300 to 1000 feet deep. 
It is filled with water, which is Supposed to have run inte 
it way back on what is known as the ‘‘ Hogback ” ridge 
of the Rockies, where the Dakota formation was pushed 
to the surface and is an outcropping ledge for a vast ex 
tent of territory. It is along this ridge that the water is 
supposed to have run into the ground for ‘‘ thousands of 
centuries,” and it is there now, simply waiting for man to 
use if. 

This formation fs 1500 miles long and 500 miles wide, 
and man cannot comprehend its possibilities. It is inex- 
haustible. Many artesian wells have been bored into it 
where there was a pressure due to certain well-known 
geologic reasons, but on the whole it lies too far below 
the surface to be of mfich use, according to the present 
methods of raising water from the earth. In those parts 
of the surface where the formation may be reached easily 
there ig an abundant water-supply from other sources. 
Nevertheless, this vast deposit lies deep in the earth for 
future juse, and it is directly under that part of the coun- 
try where the soil is arid, and where the winds—nature’s 
agent to. lift the water from the ground—blow steadiest 
and most freely day after day. 

The tertiary supply of water underlying the uplands 
and all other parts of the great slope east from the Rockies 
is not so well known as the Dakota supply. Its source 
and its amount or rate of supply are unknown. It seems 
to have a steady percolating movement through the sands, 
and in a thin sheet to extend all over the region from the 
Rockies to the Missouri River Valley, where it becomes 
like any other underflow water in humid countries. How 
fast this sheet water flows and exactly how deep it reaches 
geology has settled only ina general way. It is known that 

ae it lies from 50 to 200 feet below the sur- 

face in the upland territory, and that it 
has an impervious and uneven floor. It 
has no roof like the Dakota formation, 
and the moisture from the earth probably 
~ feeds the supply. 
Some of the authorities assert that this 
tertiary water-supply, like that of the Da- 
kota, igs an accumulation of centuries, and 
that its extent is unlimited. Others con- 
tend that its supply’ is simply the accu- 
» mulation of the water that soaks through 
the ground, and that after the lakes and 

Shallow depths of its water shall have 

been exhausted only the normal conser- 

vation from year to year will be of use 
for irrigation purposes. Others still con- 
tend that the supply is both from the stor- 
age of centuries and from the collections 
year by year; and still others assert that 
the Dakota and. the tertiary formations 
meet in certain regions underground, and 
simply exchange supplies with each other 
when there is a lack on either side. This 
tertiary supply, it is known, covers two- 
fifths of the entire State of Kansas, and 
probably of Nebraska, and is spread com- 
paratively close to the surface in the arid 
regions. Already more than 2000 wells 
are drawing water from it. Occasiqnally 
the floor of the deposit, which is known 
to be very uneven, projects itself upward 
ee above the level of the water-supply, that 

is mingled with the sand and gravel. Borings to reach 
water sometimes strike this raised floor, and as a result no 
water is reached, while within half a mile it is abundant. 
These jrregularities of the floor, however, are the excep- 
tion to the general rule that the water is to be found to 
some extent in all parts of the arid country. To show the 
amount of supply of this water,the Hon. D. M. Frost, of the 
Kanéas Irrigation Commission, has printed the following: 

The Hutchinson Packing Company is daily pumping 5,000,000 gal-_ 
lons from this so-called underflow reservoir at a depth of not exceed- 
ing forty feet, and from beneath a tract of land 150 by 150 feet, with no 
indication whatsoever of any diminution in the water-supply, which 
alone wauld cover 6000 acres of land with water one foot in depth 
each year—more than enough water to insure a most-bountiful crop in 
that portion of the State where the average rainfall is 26 inches; an 
ocean of water beneath them, an inexhaustible fountain to draw 
from. 

There have been much: talk of storage of rainfall and 
elaborate calculations as to how many acres the use of 
such waters would reclaim, but there has been no prac- 
tical method suggested of catching the water that runs 
off a farm and preserving it for use When a drought comes. 


a 


~The most-practical method is to subsoil the Jand—that Is, 


to plough to a great depth and allow the flood-waters to 
run over this land and soak in, the moisture to be re- 
tained for a long time, and to be available for plants with . 
long roots. 

Science having proclaimed the presence of two great 
strata of water beneath the arid regions, and experiment 
in welldligging having proved it, trustworthy data re- 
garding the wind and its power having been secured from 
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one of the best agricultural colleges in the West, the ques- 
tion is how shall man combine these two elements and 
reclaim the land that now resembles a desert to some ex- 
tent? | 

With present implements and tools scientific work 
along this line is not satisfactory. Professor Hood of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College says that he is sure an 
immense future awaits the use of the wind in irrigation. 
Little study and inventive talent have been applied to this 
problem as yet. What is needed most is machinery that 
will vary the lifting power according as the wind is light 
or strong, and that will not call for a definite load, no mat- 
ter what the energy. Professor Hoed also says such ma- 
chinery must be nearly automatic, and must run almost 
without oil, for the simple reason that the average farmer 
will not climb a ladder to oil the machinery of a wind- 
mill. Any one who has seen costly farm machinery 
standing out-of-doors in all sorts of weather in Kansas 
will understand why the farmers will not climb ladders 
to keep windmill machinery in order. . 

All through the western part of Kansas and Nebraska 
the visitor will see strange contrivances that the farmers 
have fixed up, many of them in half violation of well- 
known laws of physics, to pump up the water for irriga- 
tion. Poverty practically drove the farmers to attempt 
- irrigation, and hence the machinery used has been such 
as poverty-stricken men would devise. Many farmers 
who were not poor also contrived home-made pumping 
apparatus, owing to the uncertain condition of irrigation 
results. 

Nebraska apparently has taken the lead in fashion- 
ing these affairs, and nothing is commoner than to see 
what are known as ‘‘ jumbo” mills and “ go-devil” mills 
pumping water for little patches of irrigated property in 
that State. ProfessSr E. H. Barbour, of the Nebraska 
State University, has made a thorough study of these 
crude windmills and their possibilities, and has published 
his views 7 in agricultural and other newspa- 
pers. He has found that the average cost of these mills 
that are knocked together on the|farm is only about $6. 
They are made from old broken machinery, and generally 
face toward the south. A long rectangular box is first 


constructed, and on the sides rests the axle of the revolv- : 


ing part of the machinery. From four to eight arms pro- 
ject from this axle. The wind catches one of these arms 
and thrusts it down into the box, where it is cut off from 
the breeze, and this. pushes up another arm, which is 
caught by the breeze and whirled around down into the 
hold, and so arm after arm or sail after sail is raised, and 
the axle turns in the wind, the power being applied toa 
pump that raises.the water from the ground. 

One of the most remarkable of these mills is a little 
‘*jumbo” in Kearney, Nebraska, that cost only $1 50. It 
is 6 feet high, 8 feet wide, 9 feet long, and has eight fans. 
This mill saved a strawberry-patch, a garden, and some 
- small fruit in the worst drought that Nebraska ever ex- 
perienced. There is. another of, these mills at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, which is 9 feet wide, 18 feet high, 13 feet long, 
and which cost only $8. The box is made of discarded 
lumber about the place, and the sails are wooden frames 
on wiiich old coffee-sacks are stretched. This odd con 
trivance irrigates five acres of. garden-land, and supplies 
a reservoir 150 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. 
Another peculiar kind of windmill is what is known as a 
merry-go-round mill. It has sails that spread themselves 
out full automatically when the wind is at their back, and 
turn an edge and cut through the wind when it is against 
them as the affair whirls around, Professor Barbour, in 
pointing out the crudities of these mills, says: ‘‘ They 
all point to.a tendency to invent along the line of para- 
mount importance to agriculture. And who dares say 
that these crude mills. may not lead to a solution of the 
only agricultural problem of the West—that is, methods 
of supplying sufficient moisture at the critical moment 
for growing crops?” | 

In talking of the value of these mills, Professor Bar- 
bour tells this story in the Farm Implement News: . 


The largest and best known jumbo mill in the eastern third of the 
State is probably that of John Tannahill, market-gardener and nurs- 
ery-mani, of Columbus, Platte County, Nebraska. It rises like a great 
Winged spectre above the lake of water which it supplies by its two 
heavy pumps. This mill irrigates ten acres successfully, and is now 
so surrounded by a growth of timber that it stands in the midst of a 
miniature forest which cannot be penetrated by the camera. Photo- 
graphs tuken six to eight years ago show a level prairie diversified 
chiefly by a huge jumbo and a pond. ‘This sudden transformation can 
be better understood by the Westerner than by the Easterner. On 
the treeless prairie the cottonwood and other trees often attain, in 
eight years, a height of fifty to sixty feet, and a diameter of ten to 
twelve inches, The writer has seen many a house in eastern Ne- 
braska surrounded by a furest so dense, though not ten years old, as 
‘to shut out the camera, or rather shut in-all the farm buildings, the 
irrigating - pond, and the stately windmill and tower, so that photo- 
graphs, no matter how desirable aud iustructive, were impossible. 


So much: for the work of getting the water above- 


ground in a crude way. The real effective windmill is 
yet to be invented for tapping the great tertiary under- 
tlow or the deep Dakota -waters. At present Nebraska 
leads in the matter of irrigation by diverting the streams 
that flow through the State. It has an irrigation law 
patterned largely after the law of Wyoming, which aims 
to give the largest use of the public waters to the farm- 
ers. The State has a State Board of Irrigation, which 
- grants permits to companies and individuals to use the 
waters of the rivers. The claims are known popularly as 
the old and the new claims, deriving that designation from 
the fact that in 1895 the irrigation law of the State was 
changed. ‘The new claims haye been filed under*the re- 
vised law. ‘The old applications for water numbered 
2200, with a total estimated cost of the ditches amounting 
to about $2,750;000, covering about 1,061,000 acres of 
land. The cost averaged about $2 50 an acre, and, ac- 
cording to the figures of the State board in Lincoln, the 
value of the increase in the land is more than $9,000,000, 
or about $9 an acre. That shows the desirability of irri- 
gation.. ‘The new claims before the board aggregate 
about 2200 miles, with an estimated Gost under the new 
methods of $6,000,000, and an increased acreage amount- 
ing to 2,400,000 acres. The estimated increase in Jand 
values is about $19,000,000. 

Kansas has no such board, but irrigation from canals 
into which river water has been led, it is said, amounts to 
the use of about 1500 miles of ditches of various sizes. 
In 1895 Kansas appointed a board to examiue into the 


rigation. 
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possibilities of irrigation. The appropriation was most 
meagre for the work assigned to it, and the board could 
not begin to do all that was required of it. It)sunk nearly 
a score of wells in the upland districts and made an ex- 
haustive study of the geologic conditions, much of which 
has been summarized in this article. It was » most thor- 
ough report of most thorough work. Whén Governor 
Leedy sent in his message to the Legislaturg in January 
of last year he was not impressed seriously with the pros- 
pects of irrigation. He said he had not seen a copy of the 
commissioners’ report, and it was plain that. he thought 
the scheme of irrigation on a large scale chimerical. ‘The 
report has been made public since then, but it is not 
known whether the Governor has modified his views. 

In Nebraska no such extended study of the geology of 
the water-supply has been made. Professor Stout of the 
agricultural department of the Nebraska State University 
has issued a bulletin on the water-supply of Nebraska, in 
which he says thab the sheet-water supply is difficult to 
estimate or determine.- He says, however, in speaking of 
irrigating from wells, ‘‘It is almost certain that within 
the next few years nearly every farmer in the western and 
middle parts of the State, where the conditions are at all 
favorable, will have from two to fifteen acres under irri- 
‘gation by this method.” This presupposes a wide extent 
of the sheet water on the uplands of Nebraska, such as is 
known to exist on the uplands of Kansas. ~The Dakota 
water is known to exist to a great: depth in Nebraska, as 
in Kansas and in all that sloping territory that lies east of 
the Rockies. 

Some notable cases of the benefits of irrigation have 
been published in the Nebraska Irrigation’ Annual for 
1897. Instances are given where irrigated corn has yield- 
ed 65 bushels to the acre, while adjacent corn, not irri- 
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gated, yielded only 30 bushels an acre. H. J. Hendryx, 
of Platte County, had twenty-five acres of celery under ir- 
The proceeds were $200 an acre, and the¢profit 
$125 an acre. A Lodge-Pole Creek farmer raised 1365 
bushels of onions on an irrigated acre of ground, the largest 
onion of the crop weighing 19 ounces, which, the Annual 
declares, made ‘‘ a fair-sized meal for seven persons ”"—of 


course meaning the vegetable part of a meal.) Neighbors_ 


without irrigation raised only about 100 bushels of onions 
to the acre. Mr, Sailing of Cozad, Dawson County, irri- 
gated his wheat-field, applying watér to it only twice. 


‘His wheat averaged 40 bushels to the acre, while adjacent 


wheat land, not irrigated, only produced frém 20 to 23 
bushels to the acre. | 
- These instances are extreme cases, of course, but they 
show the trend of events in agricultuge in the arid and 
semi-arid regions of the West. A notafle incident in iis 
matter of irrigation is the annual fair that is held in Ne- 
braska, where exhibits of produce raised through this 
method of cultivation are made. These exhibits and the 
annual meeting in that State of the friends of irrigation 
are spreading the cause rapidly through the entire arid 
and. semi-arid territory, and bringing about a change in 
farmers’ methods. It is even declared that farmers in the 
East will learn in time that it will pay for them to have a 
storage reservoir—they are made easily by scooping out a 
pond and allowing cattle to trample its bottom solid and 
hurd—as the best way of forestalling a drouglit. It is also 
asserted that Eastern farmers, like hundteds of farmers in 
Kansas and Nebraska, will see the utility of having a pond 
of water where a fish-supply may be cultivated for house- 
hold uses, and where in winter ice in large quantities may 
be gathered. | 

It is most difficult to forecast the future of the arid 
lands. It is clear that only the supply of tertiary water 
may be drawn upon when improved cheap machinery 
comes. The Dakota supply must be ignored, at its great 
depth, for a long time. ‘The chief thing in the way of 
machinery is to secure some kind of a pump, 'to be run by 
the winds, that can take advantage of low-velocity breezes, 
say those that blow at an average of from fvuur .to six 
miles an hour. A desirable thing would be to have a mill 
operate more than one pump as the force of the wind 
increases. Owing to the uncertain source of supply of 
the tertiary water, Professor Haworth has estimated that, 
using only that part of the water which is’ supposed to 
sink through the ground, it is probable that 56 per cent. 
of Kansas may be irrigated to advantage. 

The State Board of Kansas sums up the matter in these 
words: | 
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The present chief nse of the uplands of the western third of the State 
ix for the growing of stock, and in order that they may be utilized to 
their fullest extent in this business, it is necessary that families reside 
there, and that water be pumped from the earth and food grown for 
man and beast. There is not onedomestic animal in the western third 
of Kansas where, under proper conditions, five might be maintained. 
Nor will there be until an irrigation plant is the basis of each home. 

Our investigations satisfy us that there is available water to irrigate 
at least 10 per cent. of the upland, which, with a fair market for the 
product, would make a rich agricultural and-stock-growing section, 
and this proportion of the land will come under intense cultivation as 
the knowledge of the conditions is brought home to the people. 

To realize the change of conditions which may be brought about by 
the small irrigation plant in connection with stock-growing, let us 
suppose that 1 per cent. of the Jand is irrigated. This menns 6.4 
acres per section, and is easily within the powers of a single windmill. 
This amount thus euitivated is a sure support for a family of five per- 
sons, The remainder of the 640 acres is available for stock and forage 
crops, and will support thirty head of cattle, the profits of which may 
be laid aside, together with the proceeds of the poultry. Assuming 
the counties to average thirty miles square, there would be 900 sections 
to the county. Five inhabitants’to the section. means a rural popula- 
tion of 4500. This would be the effect of the irrigation of 1 per cent. 
of the lands, 


Iths easy to be seen that a one-per-cent. irrigation would 
not only bring back those 30,000 persons who have left 
western Kansas, but would add greatly to the population. 
There are se forty counties in the arid region of the 
State. A population of 4500 to the county would mean 
180,000, or 100,000 more than the population atthe height 
of the boom-times, as set forth in the beginning of this 
article. It would mean a new kind of farming—the farm- 
ing of small tracts; the intense farming rather than farm- 
ing on broad areas. It would probably lead. to another 
change in the character of the live-stock industry, and in 
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abolition of the ranges for developing’ meat 


time to the 
food. 

The subject of irrigation’s future has been summed up 
in @ picturesque way by Secretary Coburn of the;Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, whose poetic and practical 
words in his enthusiasm for his hobby.I have used before 
in these articles. He says, regarding ** the demoastrated 
extensive underground water-supply,” 

‘‘The pumping of these waters will be inexpensively 


done by harnessing to the work the ever-present breezes 


which, shot through and through with sunshine, are waft- 
ed across our broad prairies, and give the ideal healthful 
climate for all breathing things, and for developing the 
choicest growths of grain, fruit, and flower.” 

It is safe to say that if such an ideal time does come it 
will be by a gradual encroachment upon the uplands from 
the river-fed valleys. The steps will be along the lines * 
of least resistance, and will be slow. . Kansas has grown 
tired of rushing into things without counting the cost. 
Mr. Ingalls has said that the State ‘‘developed)at ran- 
dom.” One may easily believe that, whether one consid- 
ers some of the public men, big or little, that-it has pro- 
duced, or whether one considers some of the crops of great 
and small extent that it has brought forth. ‘That time 
and condition have passed in the State. With unlimited 
waters below the fertile ground and unlimited breezes 
above it, perhaps these two agents may be made to mingle 
their powers on the surface of the soil, and it may become 
agarden, But it will require time—a_long time. 


IN AFTER-DAYS. 


Whar you desired was once endeavor’s aim, 
But, since you nothing crave, I nothing do; 
Ambition has no purpose: but for you, 
You caring not, I reck of praise nor blame. 
The while I hoped for love I fought for fame, 
I strove for you, and, striving thus, I knew 
How fair it is to win what we pursue— 
Now, laurel or no laurel, ’tis the samé! 
For your sweet sake fate’s blows could make me ‘wince 
For mine I fear no failure I may meet, 
Nor is there anv guerdon I could prize; 
Alike are honor and dishonor, since | 
Win all, I may not lay it at your feet, 
Or, losing, see reproach within your eyes! 
Guy Wetmore CARRY. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


ANOTHER MAN’S COAT. 


FOLLOWED the Prince without another word, and 
when lhe reeeived the Princess | had the happiness 
of taking the Lite Playmate by the hand and con- 
ducting her as gallantly as I could into the palace. 

And IT was g¢lad, for it helped to allay a kind of re proach- 
ine fecling in my heart, which would keep tugging and 
enawing there whenever I was not thinking of anything 
tise. 1 feared lest, in the throng and press of new experi 
ences, L might . little have neglected or been in danger of 
forgetting the love of the many years and all the sweet- 
ness of our solitary compationship. 

Nevertheless, L knew well that I loved her sweetest eves 
mare than all the worlds of men and priests. 

And even as L helped her to dismount, I went over and 
told her so. 

It was just when I held her in my arms for a moment 
as she dismounted. She Chung to me, and methought I 
lee: ard ndittle sob. 

not-ever be unkind, Hugo,“ she said. ‘‘I am very 
lonely. TwishI were back again in the old Red Tower.” 

‘Unkind—never, while 1 live, little one,” I whispered 
in her ear, ‘Cheer your heart, and to-morrow your sor- 
rows will wear off, and you and I both shall find friend- 
ship in the strange land.”’ 

‘f hate the Princess! And I shall never like her, as 

long as I live!” she said, with that certain concentrated 
hite which only good women feel towards tlfose a degree 
less Innocent, specially when the latter are well to look 
upon, 
There was-no time to reply immediately ,as I conducted 
her up the steps. For I had to keep my eyes open to ob- 
serve how the Prince conducted himself, and in the easy 
ceremonial of Plassenburg it chanced that I did nothing 
eXtravagant. 

sat, Helene, you said awhile ago that you hated me,’ 
] shid, after a little pause, smiling down at her. 

‘Did 17? she answered. Surely nay.” 

‘Ah, but fis true as youreyes,” persisted. ‘‘ Do you 
notremember when L had cut the calf's head off with the 
axe? You did not love the thought of the Red Tower so 
me 

* Oh, that!” she said, as if the discrepancy had been fully 
explained by the -inflection of her voice upon the word. 

but she pressed my hand, so I cared not a jot for logic. 

‘You do not love her, you are sure?” she said, looking 
up at me when we came to the darker turn of the stairs: 
for the corkscrews were narrower in the ancient castle 
than in the new palace below. 

‘Nota bit!” said I, heartily, without any more pretence 
that 1 did not understand what she meant. 

She pressed my hand again, thomentarily slipping her 
own down off my arm to do it, 

“Tt is mot that I love you, Hugo, or that I want you to 
love me,” she said, like one who expains that which is 
iin alrendy,**except of course as Little Playmate. 

Mit Teould not bear that you shoulé care about that— 
thet woman. 

*  Ji-was evident that there were to be stirring times in 
Casticol Plagsenburg, and that I, Hugo Gottfried, was 
to litve my share of them. 

As soonas we had-arrived at the hall, the 
Prinee beckoned me and presented me formally to the 
Lady Ysolinde. 

*Your Highness, this is Captain Hugo Gottfried, my 
new officcr-in-waiting.” 

The Princess bowed gravely and held out her hand. 
Her aquamarine eves were bent upon me, suffused with a 
eertain quick and evident pleasure which became them 
well, 

Your Highness has chosen excellently. I bear 
Withess that the Captain Gottfried is a brave—a very brave 
she said, 

And at that moment IT was most grateful to her for the 
testimony, Por behind us stood the young von Reuss, 
pulling at his mustache and looking very supe rciliously 
Mie 

Then the Lady Ysolinde withdrew tosher own apart- 
ments, and that dav Z got no more words with her nor 
with Helene, 

Tie Prince also went to his room, and T remained where 
1 was, deeming that for the presept my duty was done, 
The servant of the man whose cout I wore stood with 
another servitor-elose ut hand—indeed, many of all ranks 
Brood about. 

‘That is the fellow,” T heard one say, tauntingly, 
peacocking it-there in my master’s coat!” 

His companion lang@hed contumeliously, at which the 
passion within me suddenly stirred.  T gave one of them 
Hie palm of my hand, and as the other fell hastily back 
foot took him. 

“What ho there! No quiarrelling among-the lackeys 
evied von Reuss, insoleutly, from the other side of the 
room| 

‘Were vou, by ny chance, spe: king: to.me?” said T, 
politely, lookinyw over at him. 

“Why. yes, fellow!” he said. “If you squabble with 
the Walling-men concerning cast off clothes, you had better 
doit in the stables, where, as you say, your own wardrobe 
is ke 

‘Sir, said T, ** the coat I wear, I wear by the command 
af your Prince. It shall be immediate ‘ly returned to you 
When the Prince permits me to go off duty. In the mean 
time pray take notice that Iam Captain Hugo Gottfried, 
officer-in-waiting to the Prince Karl of Plassenburg, and 
my swore is Wholiy at your service.” 

4 You are,” retorted von Reuss, ‘the son of my uncle 
Cusimin’s Hereditary Executioner, and one day you m: ay, 
be Mine. Let that be sufficient honor for you.” 

‘That HAY lye Vours is the only part of my father 
hereditary office covet!” said J, pointedly, 

And certainly liad diim there, for. immedi: ately he 
tiirned on his heel and would have Walked hw: ny. 
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But this I could not permit. So TI strode sharply after 


him, and seizing him by his embroidered shoulder-strap, 


I wheeled him about... 

“ But, sir,’ said I, ‘‘you have insulted an officer of the 
Prince. Will you answer for that with your sword, or 
must I strike you on the face each time I meet you to 
quicken your sense of honor?” | 

Before he had time to answer, the Prince came in. 

“ What! quarrelling already, young Spitfire?” he cried, 
‘‘T made you my orderly—not my disorderly!” 

Von Reuss and I stood blankly enough, looking away 
from one’another. 

““What was the quarrel?” asked the Prince, when he 
had seated himself at table. 


I looked to von Reuss to explain. For ladeed I was: 


somewhat awed to think that thus early in my new career 
I had embroiled myself with the nephew of Duke Casi- 
mir, even though he was, like myself, in exile and depend. 
ent upon the liberality of Prince Karl. 

But since he did not speak, I made boid to say: ‘‘ Cire. 
the Count von Reuss taunted me with wearing a borrowed 
coat, and called me a servitor because by birth I am the 
son of the Hereditary Executioner of the Wolfmark So 
I told him I was an officer of your household, and that my 
sword was much at his service. 

‘‘So you are,” cried the Prince, ‘‘so you are—a servi- 
tor! So is he—young fools both! And as for being son 
of the Hereditary Executioner, it is throughout all our 


German land an honorable office. Once I was assistant . 


executioner myself, and wished with all my heart that I 
had been principal, and so pocketed the gilders. No more 
of this folly, von Reuss. I am ashamed of you, and-to a 
new-comer. Hear ye, sir, I will not have it! will e’en 
resume my old trade and do a little justicing of my own 
account. Shake hands this instant, you young bantams!” 

And the Prince sat b:-k and looked grimly at us. I 
went a,step forward. But von Reuss held back. 

‘*Provost Marshal!” cried the Prince, in a voice which 
made every one in the room jump and all the glasses ring 
on the table—‘‘ bring a guard!” 

The Provost Marshal advanced, bowed, and was depart- 
ing, when von Reuss came forward and held his hand out, 
at first sulkily, but afterwards readily enough. 

Then we shook hands solemnly and pilly, loving one 
another not one whit better. 

‘*Ah,” said the Prince, ‘‘] thought you wali. For if 
you had not, your uncle, Duke Casimir, would have been 
a Duke without either an heir to his Dukedom ora sue- 
cessor to his Hereditary Justicer! 

‘Now sit down, lads; sit down and agree!” he said, 
after a pause. ‘*‘ The ladies come not to table. So now 
begin and tell me all the affair of the Earth houses. I 
must ride and see the place. I grow rotten and thewless 
in this dull Plassenburg, where they dare not stick so 
much as a knife in one another, all for fear of Karl Miller’s- 
Son! Since I cannot adventure on my own account, Iam 
become a man that wearies for news. Tell me every part 
of the affair, concealing nothing. But #f you can, relate 
even your own share in it as faithfully as becomes a mod- 
est youth.” 

So T told him at length all that hath already been told, 


giving, as far as I could, the credit to Jorian and Boris, as 


indeed was their desert. 

Whereupon, the tale being finished, the Prince bite, 
‘Have the two archers up!” 

And while the pursuivant had gone for them, the old 
Councillor leaned across the table and w hispered, ‘Enter 
Field-Marshal Jorian and General Boris!” 

But when the archers came in and stood like a pair of 
kitchen pokers, the Prince ordered them to tell the story. 

Jorian turned his head to Boris, and Boris turned his 
head to Jorian. They both made a little impatient gesture, 
which said, ‘* Tell it you!” 

But neither appeared to be able to speak first. 

‘Wind them up with a cup of wine apiece!” cried the 
hearty Prince; ‘‘surely that will set one of them off.” 

Two great flagons of wine were*handed to Jorian and 
Boris, and they drank as if one machine had been propel- 
ling their internal workings, throwing off the liquor with 
beautiful unanimity, and then bringing their cups to the 


position of salute, as if they had been musketoons at the 


new French drill. After which each, having finished, 
gave the litthe cough of content and appreciation which 
wmong the archers means manners. 

But the Prince’s information with regard to the affair 
of Erdberg was not increased. 

‘*Go on!” he cried, impatiently, looking at Jorian and 
Boris sternly. 

They were still silent. 

“This officer, Captain Hugo Gottfried,” said the Prince, 
looking at me, ‘‘tells me that the credit of the preserva- 
tion of the Princess among the cave folk is due to you 
two brave men.” 

‘** He lies!” said Wendish Jorian, with a face like a blank 
wall. 

“Good!” muttered Boris, approvingly. 

‘He did it himself,” said. Boris, adding,-after a pause, 
“with an axe.” 

“Good!” quoth Jorian. 

“He cut a calf’s head off,” said Jorian, as a complete 
explination of how the preserving of the Princess was 
effected. 

Whereat all laughed, and the Prince more than any. 


For ever since he drank his first draught of wine he had 


egun to mellow. 

“Well, hearty fellows, what reward would you have for 
your great brav ery?” 

They turned their heads simultaneously inwards, with- 
out moving any other part of their bodies. They nodded 
to one another, 

“Well,” cried the Prince, ‘what reward would you 
desire?” 

‘* Now for the Field-Marshal’s wand,” said the Council- 
lor near to me, under his breath. 

“Twelve dozen Rhenish,” said Jorian, 

The Prince looked at Boris. 
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‘‘ And you?" he said. 


‘Twelve dozen Rhenish,” said Boris, without moving 


a muscle. 


“God Bacchus!” cried the Prince—‘‘ you will empty - 
my cellars between you, and I shall not have a sober 


archer fora month. But you shall have it. Go!” 

Jorian and Boris saluted, with a wink to each other as 
they wheeled, w hich said, as plain as monk’s script, or 
plainer, Good!” 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
(THE PRINCE’S COMPACT, 


IN spite of all drawbacks and difficulties (and I had my 
share of them) I loved Plassenburg. And especially I 
loved the Prince. The son, so they said, of a miller in 
the valley of the Almer, he had entered the guard of the 


last Prince of Plassenburg much as I had now entered his 


own service. | Prince Dietrich had taken a fancy to him, 
and sivanaedl him so rapidly that after the disastrous war 
with Duke Casimir of the Mark and the death of the last 
legitimate Prince, Karl the miller’s son, having set him- 
self to reorganize the army, succeeded so well that it was 
not long before he found himself the source of all author- 
ity in Plassenburg. 

Thereafter he gave to the decimated and heartless land 
adequate defences and complete safety against foreign 
foes, together with security for life and property under 
equal laws Within its own borders. So in time, no man 
saying him nay, Karl Miller’s-Son became thé Prince of 
Plassenburg, and his seat was more secure upon his 
a than that of any legitimate prince for a thousand 
niles 

After the quarrel with von Reuss, the Prince, for rea- 
sons of his own, favored me with a ‘great deal of his so- 
ciety. He was often graciously pleased to talk concerning 
his early difficulties. 

‘* Wien I was an understrapper,” he was wont to say, 
‘*the land was overswarmed and overeaten by offtcial- 
dom. I could not see the good meat wasted upon crawl- 
ers. ‘Get tu work,’ said I, ‘or ye shall neither eat nor 
crawl!’ 

‘** We willl ‘eat—to beg we are not ashamed; to steal is 
the right of our noble Ritterdom,’ the crawlers replied. 

*** So,’ said I, ‘d¢tte—as to that we shall see 


“Then I made me a fine gallows, builded like that out- 


side Paris, which I had seen once When on an embassy 
for Prince Dietrich. It was like a castle, with walls 
twelve feet thick,and on the beams of it room for a hun- 
dred or more to swing, each with his six feet of clear- 
ance, all comfortable, and no complaints. 

“Then came the crawlers and asked me what this fine 
thing was for. 

the sacred Ritterdom of Plassenburg,’ answered 
I, ‘if it wil!) not cease to burn houses, and to ravish and 
carry off honest men’s wives and daughters. ’ 

“* But you must catch us,’ said they. ‘* Walls fourteen 
feet thick,’ said they. 

‘** Content,’ cried I; ‘there is more fun in catching you. 
Only the endl is the same—that is to say, my new well- 


| ventilated castle out there on thé heath, cirdles and neck- 


pieces and anklets of iron, and six feet of clearance for 
each of you to swingin.’ 

‘So they went back to their castles,. and robbed and 
ravished and rieved even as did their fathers for a thou- 
sand years. | But I took my soldiers, whom in seven years’ 
service I had taught to obey orders—two foot of clearance 
did well engugh for the disobedient among them, being 
neither ritters nor men of mark, And I, Karl the Miller's 


brat, as at that time they called me in contempt, borrowed 


cannon—greéat lumbering things—from my friend the Mar- 
grav George, down there to the south. A great work we 
had dragging them up by rope and chain and laboring 
plough-oxen. We shot them off before the fourteen-feet 
walls. Then arose-various clouds of dust, shriekings, 
surrenderings, crying of ‘Forgive us, great Prince; we 
never meant to do it’—followed, as I had said, by the six- 
fect clearanées. But these in time I had to reduce to four 
—so great became the competition for places in my new 
Schloss Miillerssohn. 
** But ‘Once done, well done — done forever,’ is my 
motto. So since that time the winds have mostly blown 
through the Schloss untainted, and the sons of Ritterdom, 
magnanimous captains and honest bailies of quiet baili- 
wicks, are my very good friends and faithful officers.’ 
Prince Karl the Miller’s son was silent a moment. 
“But I am still looking out for another man with a 
head-piece to come after me. I have no son; and if I had, 
the chances are ten to one that he would be either a milk- 
sop or a fliftermouse painted blue. Milksops I hate and 
send to the monkerées. I can endure flittermice painted 


blue, but they must wear petticoats—and pretty petti- 


coats, too. | Have you observed those of the Princess?” 
said he, abt uptly changing the subject. 

“The Princess's flittermice?” I faltered, not well know- 
ing what I/said, for he had turned roughly and suddenly 
upon me. 

_ ** Aye, marry, you may say it! But I meant the Prin- 
cess’s wilicoats!” 

‘* No,” said I, as curtly as I could, for the subject had 
its obvious limitations. 


‘ , ay 
“ Ah, they are pretty ones,” said Karl, ‘‘T assure you. 


She has at least an undeniable taste in lace and cambric. 
They say in other lands—not in this—though I would not 
hinder them if they did—that she wears the under-gar- 
ments of men and rules the state. But I think not so. 
The Princess is a better Queen than wife, a better woman 
than either. 

On this subject also T had nothing to say which I dared 
venture tothe husband of the Lady Ysolinde, 

‘*She read my horoscope,” said I, weakly, searching 
for something to change the subject in the corners of my 
brain. 

‘* How go?” said the Prince, quickly. 

‘First r acrystal and then ina pool of ink,” I replied. 

‘*Tt wag a good horoscope and of a fortunate ending?” 
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% “*‘THE PRINCESS LOVES YOU,’ HE SAID AT LAST, LOOKING SIPREWDLY.” 


the whole—yes,” I, ‘‘ though there was much 
in it that I could not understand.” 

‘Like enow!” laughed the Prince. ‘‘I warrant she 
could not understand it herself! It is ever the way of the 
ink-pool folk.” 

Then ensued a silence lictwe ‘us. 

Prince Karl remained long with Mis head resting on his 
hand. He looked critically at tle twisted stem of his 
wineglass, twirling it between his thick fingers. 

‘The Princess loves you,” he said at last, looking 
shrewdly at me from beneath his gray brows. 

It was spoken half as P question and half as informa. 
tion. 

‘‘Loves me!” stammered I, the blood sucking back to 
my heart and leaving my- head light and tingling. 

The Prince nodded calmly. 

they say,’ said he. 

‘*My Lord, it is a thing impossible!” cried I. . ‘‘T am 
but a poor lad—and she has been kind to me But of love 
no word has been spokery Besides—”’ 

And I stopped. 

‘*Out with it, man!” said the Prince, more like, as it 
seemed to me, a comrade inviting a confidence than a great 
Prince speaking to a newly made officer. 

“ Well, I—I love the Little Playmate.” 

It came out with a rush at last. 

“Oh!” said he; ‘‘thatiis bad. Thope that is not a mat- 
ter arranged, a thing serjous. For if the Princess knows 
as much, “the young woman will not have her troubles to 
seek in the Palace of Plassenburg.” 


I hung my head and gaid naught, save that Helene de- 
y 


clared she loved me sg | but that 1 thought she was mis- 
taken. 

‘*Ah, then,” cried the Prince, like one exceedingly re- 
lieved, ‘‘it is some boy and girl affair. That is better. 


She may change her mind, as you will certainly change 


yours--and “that several times, among the ladies of the 
court. I was in hopes” ~ 

And the Prince stopped in his turn, not from bashful- 
ness, but neither like a man who desires more carefully to 
chodse his words. 

‘*T was in hopes,” he went on, speaking slowly, ‘‘ that 
if the Princess loved your boy’s face and liked my conver- 
sation (which I may say without pride that-I think she 
does) you and I together might have kept her at home. 
So overmuch wandering is not good for the state. Also, 
gets her a name all manner of ill within- 

oors, 

Once more I knew | not well what to answer to this 
speech of the Prince’s,so I remained discreetly silent. 

**T have seen the flittermice about her before, often 
enough: (I thank thee for the word, Sir Captain), but this 
is the first time she has performed the ink- pool and crys- 
tal foolery with a ma There is no great harm in the 
Princess. In the things of love she is as inflammable as 
the ink, and as soft asthecrystal. Fear not, Joseph, Poti- 
phera may be depended upon not to proceed to extremi- 


tices. But I was in some hopes that you and I could have 
arranged matters between use both men, and honor- 
able men.’ 

I saw that Karl Miller’ s- Son looked sad and troubled. 

‘Prince, you love the Princess!” said I, thrusting out 
my hand to him before I thought. He did not take it, but 
instead he thrust a flagon of wine into it, as if I) had 
asked for that—yet it was not done as a rebuff. f saw 
that plainly. —, | 

“Pshaw! What does a grizzle - pate with love?” said 
he, gruffly. ‘* Nevertheless, I was in hopes.” 

‘* Prince Karl,” said I, ‘“ I give you word of howd ‘tis 
not as you say or they say. The Princess has indeed 
done me the honor to be friendly— 

“To hold your hand he softly, a 
chorus. 

‘* Well, to be friendly, and—” 

‘@T'o caress your cheek?” put in the Prince, gently a 
before. 

‘* Dore me the honor to be friendly— 

‘To play with your curls, lad?” | 

“The Princess—” I began, allinatremor. For anything 
more awkward than this conversation I had never xPe- 
rienced. It bathed me ina drip of sweat. ~ 

‘To kiss you, perhaps, at the way-going?” he jnsin. 
uated. 

“No!” thundered I. at last. Prince, you do your 
Princess great wrong.” 

He lifted his hand ina gentle deprecating way, |most 
unlike the rider who had ridden so fast and so a that 
night of our coming. 

“*You mistake me, sir.” he said. ‘‘ On the contrary, I 
have the greatest respect for the Princess Ysolinde. I 
would not wrong her for the world. But I know her 
track of old. You are a brave lad, and, after all, 1 fear 
there is something in that calf-love of yours—devil take 


} 


I thought I could now dimly discern whither the Prince’s 
plans were tending. 

‘* Your Highness,” said I, ‘IT am a young man, and of 
little experience. I cannot tell why you have chasen to 
speak so freely to me. But Iam your servant, and/in all 
that hurts not the essence and matter of my love for the 
Little Playmate, I will do even as you say.’ 

Prince Karl grasped my hand. | 

‘‘Ah, well said!” he cried. ‘* You are running your 
head into a peck of troubles,though. And you are likely 
to have some experience of womenkind shortly—a thing 
which does no brisk young fellow any harm, unless he 
lets them come between him and his career. Women are 
harmless enough, so that you keep them well to leeward. 
I am Baltic-bred, and have ever held to this—that you 
may sail unscathed through fleets of farthingales, so being 
that you keep the wind on your quarter and see the fair- 
way clear before you.’ 

T did not at the time understand half he said, but I knew 
we had made some sort of a bargain. And I thought, with 


an aching, unsatisfied heart,that though it might be well 
enough for an iron-gray and evnical old Prince, the, thing 
would hardly commend itself to Helene, my Little 'Play- 
mate, to whom I had so recently spoken loving words, 
sweeter than ever before. 

‘*Devil take all Princes and Princesses!” 1 said, as I 
thought, to myself. But I must have spoken aloud, for 
the Prince laughed. 

a Do not waste good prayers needlessly,” he said; ‘‘he 
will.” 

And so, with a careless and humorsome wave of his hand 
to one side, he went down the staircase, and so out into 
the quadrangle of the palace. 

[TO BE CONTINUFD. 


WAR-CLOUD. 


Gops, so long thought dead, 
Flap their wings overhead, 
Hover—a war-cloud! 

Moloch and Astaroth, Loki and Siva, 
Eblis, Asmodeus; famine and fe ver— 

> Grendel, the low-browed! 
Singhalese demons, Hebrew amd Arabic, 

Ogre and goblin tind vampy re and ghoul, 

From forest and mountain and graveyard and pool, 
Greedy or plethoric! 


Swooping and darting, 
Thronging or parting, 
These make the war-cloud; 
Diti and Belial, Nyang and Miru, 
African devils, South-Sea, and Hindu. 
These bring the war-shroud: 

Persian and Saxon fiends, Norse, Madagascan, 
Reeri from Ceylon, Typhaon, Azazel, 
Beelzebub, Biam, (devils from every hell)— 

The fire-fiend Ahriman! 


Quicken once more, when we 

Lapse into savagery, | 

Hunger-demons and spirits of darkness, dealin of 
flame and of flood, 

Storm - gods, demons. of plague and of ‘madness, 
barrenness, and blood; 

Demons that devour men’s food, with those that 
steal men’s breath, 

Bahman, Abaddon, Samaél, with Kali, goddess of 
death. 


Marton Wibcox. 
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GUNBOAT “PRINCETON,” APPROACHING COMPLETION AT 


DIALUGUES’ SHIP-YARD, CAMDEN. 


WARSHIPS BUILDING ON THE 
DELAWARE. 


PHILADELPHIANS are apt, to say with pride that the 
Delaware River is the Clyde of America, and there seems 
to be some justification for the boast. | 

To most persons outside of Philadelphia, and, indeed, to 
many within, ship-building on the Delaware means ‘‘ the 
Cramps’, as the great yard of William H. Cramp & Sons 
is casually referred to.. As a matter of fact, the Delaware 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia is lined with ship-puilding 
yards, and while beside -Cramps’ only a few of them— 
perhaps oue—can undertake the construction of a battle- 
ship or a, transatlantic liner, for anything smaller, which 
does not necessarily, mean a small boat, they are well 


equipped. 
-The stir growing out of the complications with Spain . 


has much significance to these ship-building firms, and to 
the thousands who carn their living in these yards—many 
of whom, in Richmond and Kensington, as ship-builders 
have followed in the footsteps of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

At several of the Delaware yards are ships building or 


FROM THE*BOW TO AMIDSHIPS OF THE BATTLE-SHIP **ALABAMA,” NOW ON 
THE STOCKS AT CRAMPS’ SHIP-YARD. 


STERN OF THE GREAT BATTLE-SHIP “ALABAMA,” ON THE STOCKS 


being finished for the government, and in these there is 
an increase in the hammering and delving, which to the 
ordinary person seems confusion worse confounded. 
Of course interest centres in the work at Cramps’, where, 


amidst the din occasioned by the rush orders in every de- 


partment of this immense yard, mostly for ships to be used 
for ordinary commerce, there is to be heard a note par- 
ticularly loud, struck by the hundreds who swarm liké 
flies or ants Over the two war-ships being rushed to com- 
pletion with all possible speed. One of these is the Jap- 
anese cruiser Aasagi, recently launched. 

As many men as can work on her at one time are at, 
work, yet two months or more will be required to finish 
her. She is built on beautiful lines, and the Japanese na- 
val officers under whose inspection she is being tinished 
are very proud of her. 

Close by, a veritable mammoth of iron and steel, in an 


almost impenetrable forest of timber, is the battle-ship Ala- + 
_bama, which will be the largest battle-ship on the ocean. 


From the decks of the Kasagi a good view of her stern 
is to be had, and the holes for the shafts that Will turn her 
three screws are conspicuous. An army of men are at 
work on her, but on the sides and in the depths of her im- 


‘knots an hour or better. 


DECK VIEW OF THE FAST TORPEDO-BOAT “MACKENZIE,” APPROACHING 
COMPLETION AT HILLMAN'’S SHIP-YARD. 


_mense hull they are lost, and only the great noise of ham- 


mering and drilling tells of the work that is going on. No 
need to tell one who sees her immense proportions that 
the Alabama will be a leviathan among war-ships. 

Below Cramps’ yard there are several others, including 
Hillman’s and Neafic & Levy’s. . The latter could turn 
out a liner if it had the order, but it has no government 
work on hand. At Hillman’s, however, there is a scurry 
over the torpedo-boat Mackenzie, which looks more like a 
toy than anything else. She is 1014 feet long, 12 feet 9 
inches beam, and 7 fect 9 inches deep. With her engines 
of 850 horse-power she is expected to make twenty-eight 
She has one torpedo-tube for- 
ward and one aft, and beside this will ‘carry only one 
rapid-fire 1-pounder. About two months’ more work will 
complete her. 
1e yard of John H. Dialogue & Son is at Kaighn’s 
Point, Camden, opposite the lower part of Philadelphia. 
There they are bending every energy to finish the gun- 
boat Princeton, a trim, smart-looking craft, that would be 
of great service if a war should tax our resources. She . 
can be ready to go into commission in about six weeks. 
HENRY STARR RICHARDSON. 


* 
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CRUISER “ KASAGI,” BEING RUSHED TO COMPLETION AT CRAMPS’ 
SHIP-YARD FOR THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 


AT CRAMPS’. 


LOOKING AFT FROM FORWARD OF THE BRIDGE ON THE “PRINCETON.” 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE APPELLATE DIVISION. OF THE SUPREME COURT IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, MADISON SQUARE.—James Baown Lokp, ARoulrTEcT, 


ART. 
THE APPELLATE-COURT BUILDING. 
THE site of this new building is on the east side of 


- Madison Square, at the north corner of Twenty - fifth 


Street, its long side and main entrance fronting upon the 
street, and its west end facing the square. It is thus in 
close contact with buildings of a domestic style of archi- 
tecture—a point which has evidently been well considered 
by Mr. James Brown Lord, the architect. He has pre- 
pared a.design which is characterized in its main mass by 
unostentatious dignity, and at the same time, by adding a 
classic portico with pediment above, and by placing on 
the short side an order of columns supporting the pro- 
jecting cornice, he has given the building an impressive- 
ness which befits jts purpose. The material is to be 
white marble. 

A very notable feature of the design is the provision 
which has beep made for sculpture, treated not as a mere 
embellishment, but as en integral part of the architect- 
ural scheme—the only correct method of using sculpture 
upon a building. For example, increased dignity will be 
given to the entranee by filling the tympanum, or triangu- 
lar space enclosed within the pediment, by a sculptural 
composition representing the triumph of law, and this 
enrichment will be echoed and resolved into a conclusion 
by the triangular group upon the balustrade above. The 
monotony of the latter will be relieved at intervals by fig- 
ures, treaied.with seyere simplicity, which will showagainst 
the sky-line not so much as independent pieces of sculp- 
ture, but as members of the whole mass, balancing the 
horizontal tendency. Again at the short end of the build- 
ing figures are introduced; yet not merely ranged ina row 
like statuettes on a mantel-piece, but performing, as cary- 
atides, an actual function in the general plan. 

To that portion of the public, every day increasing in 
number, who are eagerly interested in the progress of 
national art, and who know from the universal testimony 
of past times that.the greatest results will grow from the 
collaboration of architects, sculptors, and painters, this 
intelligent use of sculpture will be espetially gratifying. 
And, as will be shawn later on, Mr. Lord has re-enforced 
the interior by availing himself of the co-operation of the 
painters. The general arrangement of the interior may be 
briefly described. The main entrance opens into a hall, 
from which rise staircases and elevators. To the left are 


-rooms:for the clerks; above are private rooms, each with 


its anteroom, for the use of the judges, and on the third 
floor of this part of the building are the dining-room and 
kitchen. On the right-hand side of the hall is the lawyers’ 
room, and, adjoining it, the court-room—the latter rectah- 
gular in shape, with windows at each end, and a circular 
domed skylight in the centre of the ceiling. To secure 
light for this a circular shaft of steel and glass will run 
through the two stories above, and terminate in a skylight 
on the roof. The second floor of this portion of the build- 
ing will be devoted to the library, abgve which will be the 
janitor’s quarters apd store-rooms. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the opportunity for dig- 
nified treatment oceurs.in the hall and court-room, and it 
is at these points that the work of the mural painters has 
been massed. Both will be panelled with marble—prob-. 
ably Sienna—up to within four feet three inches of the 


: cornice. In the hall the painting of the frieze, which runs 


round three sides, has been assigned to Messrs. H. Sid- 
dlons Mowbray, Robert Reid, and W. L. Metcalf. In the 
court-room the judges’ desk will occupy the centre of one 
of the long sides, with acircular enclosure under the dome 
for the bar. On the opposite wall will be three panels, 
about ten feet square, to be executed respectively by 
Messrs. Edwin H. Blashfield, Edward Simmons, and H.O. 
Walker. On each side of these will run a frieze, which 
has been intrusted to Mr. Alfred I. Collins, while Mr. 
Kenyon Cox is responsible for the frieze upon the opposite 
wall. At the short ends of the room the spaces between 
the windows will be filled by Mr. Joseph Lauber. There 
are thus engaged upon this important building no less than 
nine painters and as many sculptors, whose |co-operation 
has been included in the scheme from its commencement. 
CHARLES CAFFIN. 


; THE NATIONAL ART CLUB. 


THE club of lovers of the fine arts and of artists which 
a number of gentlemen are about to found is sure to be a 
success if care is taken to make it in fact what it proposes 


conditions. Toward New York tend the great railway 
systems; through New York pass those wlio voyage to 
and from Europe; to New York come every now and 


then most men of other cities who would. be likely to. 


support an organization of the kind. Its (membership 
outside of the metropolis would be of more importance 
permanent usefulness than its membership in New 

ork. 

The restrictéd social clubs in the city which pay more 
or less attention to the fine arts, and the special organiza- 
tions of the artists which touch one another 'through the 
Fine Arts Federation, seem to cover all the local wants of 
artists. And for art-lovers in special lines New York h 
special clubs, like the Grolier and ‘the Numismatic. Bu 
there is no society general in its scope that reaches beyond 
the metropolis and extends a hand of greeting to the art 
clubs and amateurs of the country at large. Why is this? 
For the reason that heretofore the fine arts have not taken 
so strong a hold on the people as they do at the present 
moment, and the need of some bond of this|sort did not 
force itselfon amateurs and artists. | 

The World’s Fair lies only five years back; we can 
now realize what an awakening that was in the matter of 
the arts. Since then a hundred clubs of artists or of lay- 
men who wish to further art have sprung into being. 
There are cities in the Union which do more for the fine 
arts in proportion to their population than New York 
does with all her art societies and private clubs. These 
clubs and their members will have something to say in 
the future regarding the thousand and one |problems of 
municipal .and industrial advance into which the fine arts 
ebter. 

The field which a national art club has to plough is 
virgin soil and of vast extent. Unless the gentlemen in- 
terested in the scheme have very narrow horizons—and 
the names connected with it prove just the contrary—they 
wil} not fail to perceive that a national art club, properly 
officered, and having the confidence of distinguished men 
in all parts of the country, may do incalculable good in 


the way of counsel, explanation, suggestion. It might 


save cities untold millions that otherwise might be wasted ° 


in parks, public buildings, monuments, and paintings, 
which, ordered and begun without due counsel and delib- 
eration, without full knowledge of the experience of some 
other city, would soon become intolerable to citizens with 
taste. It might add vastly to the wealth of the Union by 
pointing out ways to give artistic brilliancy and financial 
value to manufactures.and industrial art works. It might 
lend that spirit of organization to the fine arts which 
would make our expositions the most beautiful the world 


has known, and point the way for painters, sculptors, archi- 


tects, and artist-artisans to obtain commissions wherever 
the work of each particular artist would best apply. 

All these and many other good deeds may some day 
stand to the credit of the national art club if the found- 
ing of it be approached in a:spirit of liberality and large 
wisdom that has not always characterized foundations in 
the city of New York. Too often there has been. a ten- 
dency here to look to Europe rather than the Umon for 


‘approval. Too often there has been ¢vidence of a silly 


forth-putting on the part of Gothamites, which the citi- - 


zens of other cities very rightly resent. Nonsense of this 


to be in name—a national artclub. That its headquarters*’kind is likely to have grown with the abnormal increase 


are to be in New York is the natural result of geographical 


of population due to the inclusion of neighbor cities and 
towns in the name New York, although the evils and un- 
certainties of the change may have exerted for the nonce 
a chastening effect upon civic exuberance. There is no 
reason why a meeting-ground for those interested in in- 
dustrial and municipal art, for collectors of art objects, 


and for artists, in every State of the Union, should not be - 


provided on Manhattan Island. Certainly there would be 
advantages accruing to the metropotis, but no less to the 
country at large. | = 

There are thousands—nay, hundreds of thousands—who 
do not know what is meant when they see peopl excited 
about matters of the fine arts. They can understand a 
deep interest-in religion, and perhaps share enthusiasm 
for music; but the fine arts swim somewhere just be- 
yond their ken. Those who can appreciate works of the 


fine arts know well enough what rélief they give to minds * 


under tension through business or politics, through fam-. 


ily discord, or feelings wounded for one reason or an-— 


other. The collector appreciates well enough what solace 
his hobby gives him. A national art club appeals to the 
thousands ‘who experience such relief from the sordid 


cares Of the work-a-day world. It forms an entrance to a > 


pleasure-ground where the bother Of business and polities 
is forgot. Art exerts on those who enjoy it simply and 
frankly a soothing, health-giving influence which is scarce- 
ly inferior to that of religion: In its essence, indeed, it 
is by no means unlike religion, since it takes us up into 
another world of intellectual vibration and of beauty. 
Certainly the National Art Club starts with excellent 
prospects. Among those consulted are President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins and President Marquand of the Metro- 
politan, Director Ives of the St. Louis Museum of Fine 
Arts and Commissioner La Farge of New York, Professors 
Allan Marquand of Priuceton-and Laird of Philadelphia; 
art collectors, like Messrs. James W. Eilsworth and Hall 
McCormick of Chicago, Messrs. Charles Henry Hart and 
C. H. Hutchinson of Philadelphia, Messrs. Perry Belmont, 


William T. Evans, George A. Hearn, and John De Witt. 


Warner, of New York; architects, such as Messrs. George 


o 
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B. Post, Bruce, Price, S#inford White, James Brown 
Lord, and Walter Cook ; Uptars, such as Messrs. J. Q. 
A. Ward, French, Adams, Bitter, Ruckstulil; painters, 
like Messrs. ‘Tiffany, Blashticld,) Weir, and Shirlaw and 
Alien of Boston. Counselled by distinguished men of 
such varied talents and varied minds, it is not likely that 
the new ¢lub will fail to hit the mark. 


NEW “YORK’S CITY SUPERINTENDENT 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr Maxwenr has been chosen to be the 
first Superintendent of Education in the enlarged city. It 
is Very certain that no fitter man could have been chosen, 

Mr. Maxwell was born with the instincts of a seholar 
and bred in scholarly ways. Ifis achicverfents in 
direction have been remarkable. 


5 


+ 


WILLIAM I]. MAXWELL. 


= 


he is not merely a scholar. Tle is a man of broad 
Intellectual wrasp, of execedingly liberal mind, and of un- 
usual executive ability, as he has @emoustrated in his long 
years of control of the Brooklyn public schools. 
Tn that position he has won for himself a phice second 
to that of nd other educator in the country, 

Dr Harris. the United States Cammissioner of Educa. 
tion, has said, T regard®him as one of the best epualified 
superintendents that havecever known.” 

President) Draper of the University of Tlinois, and for- 


smerly New York State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


lien, says tint he doubts “if another man can be found 
Who possekses so miany of the qualities which would go 
to make a highty successful leadership of the public- 
school system of the greater city. 

President Eliot of Marvard has said of him, ‘{T have 
knewn Superintendent Maxwell for about fen years, and 
fave thought him the most intelligent and best equipped 
superintendent of schools within my acquaintance,” 

Mr. Maxwell was born in the north of Treland in D892, 
the son of a Presbyterian clergyman. While yet a youth 
he entered Queen's College, Galway, winning first place 
in the Lating Greek, and Enelish examinations, and taking 
then and afterwards scholarships and money prizes, from 
the proceeds of which his entire expenses in college were 
paid. After his graduation he was made a sub-master in 
the Royal Academieal Tnustitution, and during his service 
in that capacity took post-graduate courses in philosophy 
and political science, Winning the degree of A.M. 

He cameé to America in 1874.) Failing to seeure em- 


ployment in his profession as teacher, he took up news-: 


paper work, at which he was conspicuously successful 
during the next halfdezen vears: At the same time he 
Was engaged as a teacher and lecturer in the Brooklyn 
evening schools. he was made Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Brooklyn, and in TS887 he succeed- 
ed tothe Superintendeney—a place which he has held with 
conspictiious honor and success ever since. | 

During all these-years his influence has been used, 
strongly, persistently, and aggressively, in belialf of edu- 
cational reform. It was lhe who led the movement of 
superintendents to secure from the enact- 
ment forbidding the employment of any person as a 
teacher who had not received a college educations, or, 
fucking that, had’ not passed at least one year in some 
recognized school for the training of-teachers in pedagogy. 
Battled in this effort by the stupidity of the* Legislature, 
and by the activity of ignorant and. selfish politicians 
constituting boards of education, Mr. Maxwell did what 
he could to improve the quality of teachers by raising the 
standards of examination for their places. | 

It is to him mainiy that New York State owes the very 
great advance made in the standing of the Enelish lan- 
guage and literature as subjects of required study in the 
schools. Not only was he the inspiration of that move- 
ment, but he has been its practically guiding agent. He 
has invented methods which have produced extraordinary 
results, and he has taught the teachers how to use them 
With the best effeet. In brief, Mr. Maxwell is a selvolar, 
an enlightened ¢ducator, an administrator of rareewbility, 
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and aman of large and fruitful experience in the practi- 

cal condact of schools. } 

It is the great good fortune of the consolidated city to 
have sofit a man to inaugurate its educational system. 
GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Avaustrin recently closed his regular season 
in New York with a brilliant revival of ‘* The School for 
Seandal.” It is a pity that this production could not have 
been given earlicr in the winter, and permitted to run 
for several weeks, instead of one week only... Mr. Daly 
mounted the piece elaborately and with exquisite taste. 
There is not another manager in the country who would 
have cared enough for the delightful old comedy to revive 
it and toexpend upon it so much money and care, and we 
have no other company that could have played 
it with so high an average of excellence. No 
detail was neglected that would help to make 
the production complete, and even the actors 
who played the small parts showed that they 
had been skilfully trained. Mr. Daly had made 
some changes in the arrangement of the scenes 
that could not reasonably be accounted for; 
they did not give the action added clearness: 
or movement, and they served: only to bewil- 
der and annoy thosé lovers of Sheridan who. 
know **The School for Scandal” almost by’ 
heart. Among the players, Miss Ada Rehan 
naturally dominated as Lady Teazle. Her com- 


abandon, but in the scenes in which Sheridan 
so ingeniously brings out the fine qualities of 
the woman she did not always strike the note 
of sincerity. Mr. Edwin Varrey, as Sir Peter, 
proved to be rather disappointing. His per- 
formance was easy and intelligent, but it 
lacked variety and force. As Sir Benjamin 
Bachkhite, Mr. Herbert Gresham offered another 
evidence of his versatility and skill; he has the 
rare art of absolutely identifying himself with 
every character he plays. If this could be said 
of Mr. Charles Richman, the Charles Surface 
would have been an element of strength rather 
than of weakness in the production. Not for 
one moment did Mr. Richman suggest that he 
had suegeeded in getting inside the part; in- 
stead of plaving it, lhe merely played at it, with 
wecertain hard technical correctness, but with- 
out creating the least illusion. Mr. Clarke 
played Joseph Surface with his usnal care and 
discretion, but he made the character seem too 
old. Mrs. Gilbert was an exquisite Mrs. Can- 
dour, and an extremely nice bit of acting was 
done by Miss Wismer as Maria. 


After a few supplementary appearances in 
New York next month, and after a brief tour, 
Miss Rehan will take a long and greatly need- 
ed rest. To those who have watched her act- 
ing during the past winters, it seems almost 
incredible that she should have been in deli- 
‘vate health—at times on the verge of pros- 
tration. Iler performances in this city have never shown 
more spirit or more finish. Miss Rehan has also been 
developing out of those annoying mannerisms which used 
to obscure her rare talent. No finer acting has been 
seen in New York this season than her Peggy Thrift, and 
for this impersonation alone she would deserve to be re- 
membered, Her ill health has prevented her appearance 
this year as Portia in Mr. Daly’s long-promised produc- 
tion of *The Merchant of Venice,” but this has only been 
deferred till the season to come. Some curiosity has been 
expressed with regard to the actor who will be assigned 
to play Shylock. Three actors have already been mentioned 
in connection with the rdle—Mr. George Clarke, Mr. Syd- 
ney Herbert, and Mr. Tyrone Power. Mr. Clarke would 
be sure to give a competent performance, but the part is 
much better suited to the style of either of the younger 
men. Mr. Herbert has done a- great deal of excellent 
character. work, but nothing as yet to show that he 
is heavy enough to play Shylock. Mr. Power, on the con- 
trary, has all the qualities that the part requires—the gift 
of characterization, a heavy voice, and authority of bear- 
ing. During the past season Mr. Power has had almost 
nothing to do,and yet he is far and away one of the best 
of Mr. Daly’s players. His enforced idleness illustrates 
one of the disadvantages of the stock company, where the 
actors are many and the productions are few, Last season 
Mr. Power gave a remarkably strong performance of Cali- 
ban, Which was much criticised because of its absolute 
fidelity tothe Shakespearian ideal, and showed that he had 
the courage of his artistic convictions. With a strong 
Shylock. Mr. Daly’s production of ** The Merchant of Ven- 
ice’ will be one of the great events of the coming season; 
but no matter how brilliant the production may be in 
other respects, a weak Shylock will ruin it. — 


At the Irving Place Theatre, Frau Agnes Sorma has re- 
turned to renew the success that she won on her first ap- 
pearance in New York last year. For her rentrée she 
chose the part of Nora, in ** The Doll’s House,” probably 
because of the opportunities it gave her to reveal the many 
sides of her talent. We have seen several remarkable Noras 
—Mrs. Fiske, Madame Réjane, and: Miss Beatrice Cam- 
erou, Who, by-the-way, revealed in this character qualities 
she had never been credited with possessing. Not one 
of them has succeeded in making ora intelligible, and it 
is not surprising that Frau Sorma should also have failed 
in this regard. Up to that last scene,where Nora leaves 
her children to go out into the world in order to improve 
her mind, the character is perfectly consistent. But that 
long harangue of Nora’s at the close, that sudden submis- 
sion to her will of her prig and petty tyrant of a hus- 
band —who ecan-explain these?) Ibsen himself has con- 
vinced us that Ji/imer would not allow Nora to leave the 
house, and that if she did succeed in leaving she would 
inevitably come back the next day. Perhaps Ibsen show- 
ed his cleverness by closing the piece just where he did, 
and has been laughing in his sleeve at our attempts to 
discover what he meant. But this would not explain the 
husband’s attitude, would it? Frau Sorma, like all other 
Noras, is. really two persons in one, and very skilfully 


edy scenes she carried off with extraordinary — 
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does shie differentiate them. She has all of Duse’s tech- 
nical skill, a gift of facial expression greater than Duse’s, 


_but she is altogether inferior to Duse in her ability to 


Interpret with equal skill all the emotions. There are 
times When her acting seems less a reproduction of Nature 


than cither an ‘*improvement” on Nature or a failure to 


carry out her intention. Her defects were conspicuously be- 
trayed in “ ‘The Maiden’s Dream,” an old-fashioned drama 
in verse, in which she appeared for the first time here. 
As the royal heroine, a Germanized Hypatia, who deter- 
mines to rule her Jittle court on the strictest: principles, 
to check all flirtations, and to keep Jove out of her own 
life, Frau Sorma was altogether overweighted. Neither 
in looks nor in style was she suited to the idle, and her 
perfornjance seldom rose above competent mediocrity. 
As the ¢oquettish, light-hearted, and mischievous young 
wife in I: Untrue,” however, she showed that she was one 
of the best interpreters of light comedy on the stage. Not 
nu fault @ould be found withthe impersonation, which was 
marked) by humor, spirit, and extraordinary artistic  re- 
source. The piece itself is one of the cleverest German 
comedies seen here in many a day—a wholly new treat- 
ment of the old device of the loving wife who tries to ctire 
her husband of jealousy by indulging in a mock flirtation - 
with another man. With judicious *‘ washing ” it ought 
to become popular in English. 


On her return engagement at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
Madame Modjeska was seen as Rosaliid for the first time 
in New) York in several years. Her own performance. 
full of grace and charm and subtlety, as it has always 
been, suffered from the distressing inadequacy of the pro- 
duction ‘as a whole. The scenery was shabby, the com- 
pany seemed to be ill at ease, and the spectator was 
haunted by the fear of constantly impending disaster, As 
Mr. Haworth had been incapacitated by an accident, the 
role of Orlando was taken by Mr. Lester Lonergon, who 
gave an earnest, if not an altogether satisfactory, per- 
formance. Two members of the cast stood out for good 
work—that always admirable comedian Mr. William F. 
Owen, ag Zouchstone. and Miss Grace Fisher as Celdua. 


The syccess in Paris of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac” seems to 
be almost unprecedented. Not only do vast crowds attend 
the performances of M. Coquelin at the Porte St.-Martin, 
one of the largest of the Parisian theatres, but the demand 
for the hook is so great that the publishers have had dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with it. In New York all the copics 
were sold soon after their arrival, and.a large number of 
people have been awaiting copies from Paris. The an- 
nouncement that Sir Henry Irving has secured the piece 
for England, and that Mr. Richard Mansfield has pur- 
chased the American rights, promises well for the two 
productions in English and yet, in spite of the great in- 
terest taken in the work, their success is very problemat- 
ical. The piece is so absolutely French that one won- 
ders if, even under the best conditions, it will appeal to 
English-speaking audiences. The humor is Gallic, the 
pathos might easily lend ‘itself to ridicule, and the 
poetry is'of the kind that Joses much of its Charm when 
transferred to our ruder Anglo-Saxon. Much will de- 
pend, of course, upon the skill’with which the English 
version ig made; to do the piece perfect justice, the wbili- 
ties of a poct will be refmired. Two years ago we saw 
how Francois Coppée’s ** Pour la Couronne” suffered here 
from inadequate translation. 


As for the interpretation of — 
Cyrano,which Coquelin is said to play in a masterly fash- 

ion, the peculiar abilities of both Irving and Mansfield 

will suit) it admirably. From Paris comes the report 

that the young author, Mr. Edouard Rostand, is eager to 

play the role, and that he is waiting for a chance to take 

the place of Coquelin, who has been ill of late. Coque-. 
lin, however, drags himself through his work every even. 

ing, for he knows how the Parisian publie would acclaim 

the already much idolized author if Rostand should make 

a success in his own creation, Joun D, Barry. 


INDUSTRIOUS CUPID. 
WITHIN his shop, on toil intent, 
Sly Cupid whiles the hours away 
In making arrows, during Lent, 
To use on Easter day. | 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


THE “MAINE” REPORT. 


Wasuinoton,. March 2s. 

Every one had been so well prepared by premature 
publication of hints as to its contents, that the report of 
the board of inquiry created no sensation in either House. 
‘In the Senate the reading of the message was sandwiched 
in between features of the routine business of the day, and 
the only tribute paid it was that of silence and attention. 
In the House of Representatives the close of the reading 
was followed by.a round of applause, aud the Houses 
soon thereafter adjourned | 

The findings of the boai!- sre that at the time of the ex- 
plosion, 9.40 p.M. on February 15, the ship was lying in 
five and one-half fathoms of water, that discipline on board 
was excellent, and that as late as 8 P.M. the temperature 
of the magazines was normal, except that of the after ten- 
inch magazine, which did not explode; that there were 
two distinct and different explosions, with a very brief 
interval between, and that the first one, Which was like 
the discharge of a gun, lifted the ship; that the condition 
of the wreckage, so far as it has been possible to ascer- 
tain, points to the explosion of a mine under the ship on 
her port side; that the outside explosion appears to have 
caused the explosion of two or more of the magazines for- 
ward, but that the board was unable to fix the responsi- 
bility for the explosion upon any person or persons. The 
report was signed by the entire board. It was accom- 
panied by a message of transmittal, in which the Presi- 
dent. reviewed in detail the history of the sending of 
the Vaine to Havana, and stated that the report had been 
referred to the Spanish government with full assurance 
that its sense of right would impel it to do what was just 
and proper under the circumstances. Any later proceed- 
ings, the President added, would be duly reported to Con- 
gress, and he begged of that body deliberate consideration 
of the whole subject. Francis E. LEvuPp. 
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MINISTER. 


PoLo Y BERNABEK, the suceessor of 


THE SPANISIL 


Minister Dupuy de Lome as -the envoy of 
Spain tothe United States) has by his agree- 
able personality gone far to efface the unplea- 
sant impression left by the de Lome incident. 
Sehor Bernabe will fill hisimost difficult and 
responsible poSt the better because a previ- 
ous residence in the United States may be 
assumed to-have put hin} en rapport with 
American life and characteristics. He spent 
two years here as attaché when his father, 
Admiral Bernabé, was Spanish minister dur- 
ing the Grant administration, Senor Ber- 
nabe, while he has held no very important 
political office, has been well trained for his 
new duties by his place as chief of the com- 
mercial department of the Colonial Bureau 
at. Madrid, and may theréfore be assumed to 
be intimately associated with Cuban affairs, 
Schor Bernabé married the daughter of Sefor 
Mendez de Vigo, the preset Spanish ambas- 
sador to Berlin, and is cdhnected with the 
first families of Spain. The words of his 
nddress tothe President, on his presentation, 
were marked by great tadt and clean grasp 
of the situation,as well as by the most digni- 
tied Spanish courcesy. 


SIR TENRY BRSSEMER. 
Tite name of the great inventor Sir Henry 
Bessemer, who died in Lotidon, England, on 


Monday, March 14, belongs to the greatest 
revolttiion of the industrial world in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth eentury. This 
was the process of rapidly j pnd cheaply con- 
verting pig-iron into stecl by blowing a blast 
of air through the molten me tral, preserving 
the continuity of the heat by the combustion 
of the impurities in the irpp. } 

Born in Hertfordshire in) 1813. he adopted 
engineering as professign, and took out 
numerous patents atan early age; bat his 
specialty as a discoverer, str: ingely, did not 
helong to his. earlier. investigations The 
pivotal thought came to Lim by an inspira- 
tion, ‘The final discovery was the result 
of numerous and costly experiments, “The 
first patent was taken out ih. 1855, but before 
its final success in 1862 Was a considerable 
period of struggle. 
tended to other countries, but it’ has only 
been in the United States that the inventor 
reaped any financial ad vant: iwe from his for- 
eign patents. The usefulness of the Bes- 
semer process was greatly increased by the 
discoveries of Snelus, Gilehrist, ‘and Thomas 
in furnishing a basic lining of the converte 
Which eliminated) the phosphorus, and 
the improvements of Alexander Holley, an 
Americ: un engineer, in the form of the con- 
verter, “Though the Siemens-Martin open- 
hearth steel progess became a rival of the 
Bessemer, the latter still yetains its promi- 
hence, on the whole, as a cheap steel. The 
following illustration of the value of Bes- 
semer’s invention may be eited: Previous to 
1855 the annual production of steel in Great 
Britain was 51,000 tons at £50 per ton. In 
1890 in Sheffield alone the annual production 


Was 830,000 tons, and throughout Europe | 


3,000,000 tons, at an average a ice of £8 per 


The process rapidly ex-. 


| 
| 


by C. & Co., Baltimore. 
—[{A d 
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ton. The development in the United States 
in the same period has been still more start- 
ling. Bessemer’s benefaction of cheap steel 
has resulted in the revolution of railway and 
ship building, and nearly every variety of 
structural methods, mid there is scarcely a 

branch of contemporary industry which ‘he 
not felt its stimulus. He was knighted in 
1879, and received numerous marks of dis- 
Ainction from ¢rowned heads and learned 
socicties. -In the United States the towns 
of Bessemer, Michigan, and Bessemer, Alay 


bama, were named from him. ‘: 
THE. “JAUNDICE” ON TOP! 


Wasutnaton, D.C, 
Tue President and cabinet and the New 
York Jaundice correspondent spent three 


- hours in conference.in the Jaundice’s Wash- 


ington Bureau last night. The President at 
first favored w aiting until the report of the 
board of inquiry is acted on before declarin 

war but when your corresponde nt 
him that the Junndice’s Sunday edition de- 
scribing and iHustrating the ‘* First Naval 
Duel” off Key West was already printed, 
he immediately receded from, his position, 
and stated that he would issue the necessary 
declaration of war as sdon as the Jaundice’s 
tugs containing reporters, artists, and trance- 
mediums reached Key West. By special 
arrangement with the telegraph companies, 
connections have been made between the 
Gulf Squadron and the Jawnd ce building, 
New York, so that the first shot fired in the 
Juundices war betireen the United States and 


“Spain will be fired by the Jaundice !! 


One hundred picked men arrived here from 
Yappeville, Wisconsin, to defend the nation- 
al capital. They were ** picked” at the de- 
pot and relieved of all their valuables. 

The Jaundice has arranged the following 
programme for the navy: “At the beginning 
United States Monitors 
Fitzsimmous, Singed Cat, and 
will individually engage the 
troyers Tamale, De. Monk. Gar rote, 
da. Our submarine torpedo-boat 


Sitting b 
Spanish de: 
and Tarant 


spontaneous combustion to all- 


and appl 
der the Spanish flag. 


comers u 
ry. 


{ significant order which 
doubAis to the aggressive course the admin- 
ispeftion means to pursue towards Spain, 


he order reads that ** All Spanish mackerel 
are to leave United States waters by noon 
to-morrow.” Prominent diplomats say that 
Spain will at once resent this h: rsh ‘edict, 
and attack our helpless caasts. 

Footpads broke into the naval gun foun- 
dry last night, and this morning it was found 


‘that sever ral guns had been rifled. 


At the Spanish legation last evening an 
important conference was held, the nature 
of which your cofrespondent could not le: rn, 
his ladder being too short to enable him to 
get hiwear to the window, C. S. Men, 


ADVICE TO MOTIIERS.--MRS,. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
~~, W ind colic, and is the best remedy for, diarrhaa. 


THEORIGIN AL ANGOSTURA BITTERS is manufactured 
Signature on label. 


NoTuinG contribut’s more towards a sound diges- 
tion than Dr. SIRGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS.-- 


[Adz. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. mie adv. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ Just the Nicest.’ 


“Lowney” on every piece. 
OUR SAMPLE OFFER: For ten cents in stamps 
we send a sample package of our finest goods. 

When not to be had of he alers, we send,on receipt of retail 
price, Tb. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; Ib. box, 
$:.00. Delivered free in U States. Address all 
ence to 

THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
106 Pearl St., Boston. 

New ¥ 

Bosto 


ork Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (above 2sth St.), 
Retail Store, 416 W en St. (below Summer). 


OKER’S BITTER 


The oldest and best Specific against 

dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 

moter of digestion. 

Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Druggist. 


WEEKLY 


A HINT FROM THE KLONDIKE. 


JOSEPH LADUE, the famous trapper and 
miner and the pyesent owner of Dawson 
City, and for many years the agent of the 
Alaska Commercial Company gives a hint 
to persons going to Alaska, and pays great 
compliment to a Well-known article. He 
writes : 

*T have always usefl the Royal Baking Powder in 
Alaska and Northwest ‘Territory, as no other gave 
equal satisfaction in that harsh climate. I also found 
my customers always insisted on having that brand.” 


—New York Tribune. 


Absolutely Pure 


T Al 27th Ed., 25c. (or st: amps). 

Why it Falls Off, Turns 

rey and the Remedy.|By Profs. HARLEY PARKER. 
LONG & 1013 Arch St., Phia., Pa. 

» Ev ery one should read this little book.” — Atheneum. 


THE GARFORD MFG Co. ELYRIA, OHIO. | 


WE are known 
as the largest 
makers of bicycle 
saddles in the 
world. 
The CAVALRY Saddle is the 
finest product of our factory. 
Price, $4.00, both Styles. 


flandsome Art Catalogue Free. 


Man's Woman's _ 


= 


PH 


39 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


| What 


= Are 


Shakespearian definition for a ‘* Cocktail.’’ 
” Kings it makes gcds, and meaner creat- 


Club Cocktails? 


“A MODERN ECSTASY” is a 


ures kings.’’ 

Wherever good livers are found, 
wherever conviviality ‘exists, even to 
the most remote corners of the earth, 
the “CLUB COCKTAIL” reigns 
supreme as a fashionable drink. 

.The ‘CLUB COCKTAILS” 
never vary; they are always the same. 
The secret of their gerfect blend is that 
_. they are kept six months before being 

drawn off and bottled. 
“Cocktails” that are’ served over 
» the bar do not contain these indis- 
pensable qualities. 

Seven Varieties : Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Holland Gin,_ York, 
Tom Gin, Whisky. 

For sale by all first-class 


EK EX OE CEE 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


Hartford, Conn. 


london. 


4 


Pepsalt 


INDIGESTION HAS NO TERRORS FOR HIM 


That salt- shaker fs filled with PEPSALT. 
It tastes like salt; 
stomach. 


shaker bottle and try Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN CO., Permanent Building, 176 Eu: « i 


Pepsalt Cures and Prevents :: 


It cures and prevents indigestion. Serisen 
fact is salt,into every grain of which is incorporated dige stive er 
‘The Pers SA LT mixes with every particle of your food and digests it > 

it. 


cieestion 


ROW YOUR OWN 


Karly Vegetables, Violets, Ete. 


them successfully, [Strongly built of seasoned cypress; size 
of above, 6 ft. x 6 ft. Price, complete, $13.00. Write for price- 
list of larver sizes. We pay freight to most points in Fastern 
and Middle States. Sena 4c. Postage to our New York office 
Jor lhlustrated Greénhouse Catalogue. 
ORD & BURNHAM CoO.,, 


These Hot-heds are so constructed that a novice can work 
168 Sth Ave., New Vork City. 


Irvington, N. 


He is aPublic Benefactor 


OLD DEARBORN RYE 


Bottled in bond, supplies this long-felt want. Sold by 
all leading dealers. 1 physicians. 


W.P, Squibb & Co. n,Distilrs 


err 


* 
+ 

+ 


© 


RIODICALS 


“+e 


MAGAZ _ $4 00 a year 3 
WELK! y 4 G0 a year 
BAZ An. 00 a year 
ROUNT ale, $1 0G a year: 


CAUTION.—The > 
confound the ger 
of a simildr-sounc.: 
Our nameispells: 


—-M—E_—R 
SOHMER BUILDING 
Fifth Ave., cor 224 St, 


MER 


: List of the 
Grade Pianos, 

public will please not 
= SOHMER Piano with one 
name of a cheap grade. 


New York 
Wareroome 
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i H C CURTIS ECO. 
TRO 


WESTERN ERANCH- CHICAGO 


Yo 
5 \\ Jo \ 
into a and the only per- 
fectly cut sprockets yet made, arein o 
© 


Waverley: 
Bicycles $ O 
The beantiftil Waverley 
Catalogue is free. 


indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


vy 


cream pink, light bliw€, maiz 


’ High Grade ’98 Models, #14 to $40. 

CREAT CLEARINC SALE of ’97 and 96 

models, best makes, ®9.75 to @18, Sent on 

A\ approval without acent payment. Free use 
of wheel to our agents. ‘rite for our new 

cle” “gar make 


book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. summer dresses. 


to you at 50c. 


” PAY 
OWN” CYCLES 
With Patent Combined Automatic Coaster 
md Drake. Ooust with pedale 
Henars und feet on thems nothing | 
since invention of pneumatics. 


as a whole. 
Would you like samples? 


From Facto Kider Below _Jobbin prices. 
NO K anit, Jon Lo PS, Send for catalogue and 
pec al ul F. BES Is, BI B Peoria, Ill. 


“ALL HANDS” 


Pictures of Life in the United States 


Second, Twelve-and-a-half-cent Figured Swiss Mulls at toc. a yard. 
lavender, cardinal, navy blue, and black. ' 


Section 253 


(Please address exactly as above) 


selves seem entangled in the warp and woof. 
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The Spring’s Dainty Cotton Fabrics 


There isn’t a textile fabric in existence which gives so much beauty for so 
little money as these Cotton Dress Stuffs. 
Their delicate tints and graceful floral patterns are made to harmonize with 
spring flowers, and the very blossoms them-.| 


They fairly breathe of summer-time. 


of the exquisite weaving. 
With all this, they don’t cost much, and 


that’s not a small recommendation. 


have 


Percale 


a showing in Lawns and Dimities, 
d Organdies, which we think 


is the Jargest, the prettiest, and the cheap- 
est you, can find. 


We'd like to send you 


Also, Sheer Lawns—12}6c. kind—at 1oc. a yard. 
either for gowns or for lining purposes. 
French Printed Javanaise, 50c. a yard. 
goods, mostly floral patterns on white and tinted grounds, 

- hues, and the firmness yet delicacy of their weaving, make them almost ideal fabrics for, 
The usual prices on these run from 65c. to 75c. a yard. 


The above are only a few specials out of many. 
in the higher-priced Dimities and Organdies, and in fact in Cotton Fabrics 


Samples of them 


and let you judge for yourselves. 
First, here are some forty designs in Printed Lawns 


at 7c. ayard, Floral and conventional designs, 

white and navy polka dots, and some stripe 

patterns. Fresh and pretty goods. They have 
never before retailed at less than roc. a yard, 


Pretty, solid colors, 


In solid colors, light, summery tints, used 


We have about thirty new patterns in these be sutiful 


Their clear, bright, delicate 


We offer them 


We are very strong indeed 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Broadway 
New Vouk 


_ ~Navy. By RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOG- 
BAUW, Author of ‘* Horse, Foot, and 
Dragoons.” Large qto, 


mental, Full Gilt, $5 00. 


It isa pleasant pastime to follow Mr. Zogbaum through 
the duties, trials, and pleasures of daily life ona warship— 
through storm and calm, in hoine waters, on the 
heaving ocean, and on alien seas. ‘The illustrations, 


Luxurious Ww riting ! 


SUP r-c@endered petper, are Cical and finely printed, 
and are as good a subsutute for the originals as the latest, 
and finest reproductive process-work can make them.— | 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers | 


ARI AN 
JOHN 


“ERAT TU RE sent free by 
“THER, Hingham, Mass. 


Pens 


‘(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of ail others 


$1.20 per box of 1 gross. 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Pt ae sample box of 24 pens for 


25 cts.,. fost free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William _— EDWARD KIMPTON, 48 John Street, 
1 k. 


OWER MANUFAC TURING 


06 Broadway, New Yo 


J. B. LApPINCOTT & CoO., 715 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


HOOPER, LEWIS & CO., 8 Milk Street, Boston. 
A.C. M‘CLURG & Co., 117 W abash Avenue, Chicago. 
BROWN BROsS., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto, 


We 


A Mosler 


Bank Safe 
never burglarized 


Mosler 
Safe 
Company 


305 BROADWAY 


COR. DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


FIRE-PROOF 
and 
BURGLAR-PROOF 


Safes anVaults 


The Mosler Safes and Vaults 
are best and cheapest, and fur- 
nish the most reliable protec- 
tion against thieves or fire. 
‘‘That which is worth 
“Saving is worth protecting.” 
The Mosler Safe is univer- 
sally used and recommended. 
Catalogues furnished upon 
application. 


‘A NEW POCO. 
Folding Gem. 


ical] ‘locks itself at prop- 
ocusing distance 
Closes by 
ing aspring. 
— TAKES A 
PICTURE 4X6 
As perfect at 
edges as at 
centre. 


COMPLETE, er. oo. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA CoO. 
43 ELIZABETH ST., ROCHESTER, N. 


A Safety Revolver 


will 
ONLY 
GO OFF at 
the critical 
moment. 


A powerful Shooting Weapon ; 32 
calibre. Very. short barrel. ‘Therefore 
specially desirable for bicyclists, as it may be carried 
in the pocket without inconvenience. Descriptive 
catalogue free. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
i5 Stockbridge Street, = = Springfield, Mass. Mass. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


By H. G. ‘Wells 


With Illustrations. Post 


WAR OF WORLDS. 


al, DO, 


~-Outlook, London. 
Au unusualiv vivid and effective bit of workm: uship. — Academy, London. 


THE 

C‘loth, 

One of the supreme sénsations of literature. 


Has beaten Jules Verne on his own ground.—Speaker, London. 


By Maria Louise Pool 
A>: Novel 


than this. shyterian Pittsburgh. 


By Maxwell Gray 
RIBSTONE PIPPINS. 


Which the author has “pictured the children of the soil.—Philadelphia Press. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 


Illustrated by 


| THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. Novel. y 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
| Since Dally the author has not given us a stronger or more story 


A Country Tale, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
A tale as charming in its-unaffected simplicity as it is in the tenderness with 


8vo, 


By I. Zanewill 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


absorbing interest.—N. Y. World. 


By Maurus Jokai 


or, The Last Days of the Janissaries. A 


THE LION OF JANINA; 
Turkish Novel. 
mental, $1 25. 


The book abounds in stirring and tremendous scenes, and affords some fine 


studies of Oriental and Greek character. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


By E. Benson : 


A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. 


THE VINTAGE. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The romance is of a stalwart and yet touching fibré seldom seen in latter day 


novels of its sort.—Qhicago Times- Herald. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


As a study of the race the book is a noble contribution to literature ; 
collection of interesting stories it stands pre-eminent for its intensity, tenderness, and 


Translated by R. Nisper Bary, 


as a mere 


16mo, Orna- 


_ It isa vigorous and fascinating novel. 


Post 
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, 1 AN ENGLISH RUGBY LINE-UP ON THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PARKS. 
On the Right two opposing Half-backs are putting the Ball in play; on the Left two more Half-backs and six Three-quarters are facing each other in Pairs. One Full-vback is showing on 


During Mr. WHITNEY’s absence on a sporting tour around 
the world, in the interest of HARPER’S WEEKLY, this depart- 
ment will publish contributions from well-known writers 


upon special subjects relating to Amateur Sport. 


A HARVARD MAN AT OXFORD. 
-BY JOHN CORBIN, 


IV.—A LITTLE SCRUMMAGE WITH ENGLISH RUGBY. | 


I HAD scarcely set foot on an English Rugby field when 
I was confronted with the inevitable question. I replied 
that froma hasty judgment, which I should doubtless soon 
alter, the game, compared with ours, seemed haphazard 
and inconsequent. ‘‘We don’t kill one another, if that’s 
what you mean by ‘ inconsequent,’”’ my English host re- 
plied; and I soon found that the report that Hinkey and 
Butterworth had been killed in the Thanksgiving - day 
match of 1893 had never been denied in England. A 
few weeks later the exaggerated press accounts of the 
Springfield game of 1894 were repeated in England 
with further exaggerations; and at the time of the 
Thanksgiving-day game it was reported that the police 
inspector had come out on. the field as the elevens were 
lining up, and warned them that if they. committed crim- 
inal assault upon each other the law would take its due 
course. Soon after this I had my attention called to a 
paragraph in the London Weekly Sun—‘‘ Harvard is a 
place where the undergraduates manage their studies, 
while the professors. manage the football.” Finally I 
discovered the true source of the British acrimony against 
our game. ‘This is the sport,” my friend remarked, 
‘‘which Caspar Whitney says, in his Sporting Pilgrimage, 
has improved English Rugby off the face of the earth!” 
I was hard put to it. to defend the well-beloved game. 


I 


Meanwhile I had unusual facilities for observing Eng- 
lish Rugby. During the Morrison wine which ended the 
season of tubbing on the river the captain of the Balliol 
fifteen threw his arms about me, and besought me to pla 
on the team. He had not a single three-quarters, he said, 
who could get out of his own way running. I pleaded an 
attack of rheumatism and ignorance of the game. He 
said’ it did not matter. ‘‘ And I’m half blind,” I added. 
‘*So am I,” he interrupted, ‘‘ but we'll both be all right in 
the morning.” I said I referred to the fact that I was 
very near-sighted; but he took all excuses as a sign of 
resentment because. he had failed to invite me to break- 
fast in my Freshman term; he appeared to think it his 
duty to invite all possible candidates. I speak of these 
circumstances partly to explain how the captain came to 
recruit his team from the halt and blind, and partly to 
suggest the extreme informality of the training for the 
English game. ; 

The next morning the captain wrote me that there was 
a match on against Merton, and asked me to come outa 
- quarter of an hour before the rest fora little coaching. A 
quarter of an hour to Jearn to play © 
football! In spite of the captain’s 
predictions of the night before, 1. 
was not so sure that he was yet - 
‘all right”; so I went out to the 
porter’s lodge and scanned the bul- 
letin-board. My name stared me — 
in the face. I had scarcely time to | 
take luncheon and don a pair of | 
football shorts. 

The practice my coach gave me — 
consisted in running the length of © 
the field three or four times, pass- — 
ing the ball back and forth as 
‘we went. His instructions with — 
regard to the game were equall 
simple. .To keep in proper posi- | 
tion I had only to watch my Mer- 
and take a place sym- 
metrical with his. When the enemy | 
heeled the bal] out of the ‘‘ scrum” 
to their three-quarter-back I was to_ 
watch my man, and, if the ball was _ 
passed to him, to tackle him. If 
he passed it before I could tackle 
him I was still to follow him, leav-— 
ing the man who ‘took the ball to_ 
be watched by my neighbor, in or- 
der that I might be on hand if my_ 
man received it again. Where our 
rule is for all to follow the ball, 
the English rule is for each player 


~ 


The Referee is on the Side-lines. 


the extreme Right. 


to follow his man. If our side heeled out the ball and 
one of our three-quarters began to run with it, the other 
three-quarters and I were to follow at his heels, so that 
when he was about to be tackled—‘‘ collared” the Eng- 
lish say—he could pass it on to us. There wasjno such 
thing as combined ‘‘interference” among the backs. A 
player who gets between the man with the ball’and the 
enemy’s goal is rankly off side. It is not to be under- 
stood that the captain coached all this information into 
me. I had to button-hole him and pump it out }word by 
word. Coaching of any sort is all but unknown on Eng- 
lish football-fields. All there is of the game is learned at 
school—or in the nursery! 

When the opposing teams faced each other I noticed 
with satisfaction that there was not a spectator on the 
grounds to embarrass me. Jt is so in almost all English 
college games—the fellows have so many sports of their 
own on that there is no object in hanging round the fields 
where their friends are having the fun. 

On the kick-off, luckily, the ball did not come to m 
corner of the field, for I could scarcely have seen it, tho 
less caught it. When our side had returned the/ kick, the 
‘‘scrummage” formed. If there is one feature of the 
English game that awes an American, it. is the! ‘‘ scrum- 
mage,” or ‘‘scrum.” What happens is this: the nine 
forwards gather in a semi-ellipse, bend their liodies to- 
gether in a horizontal plane, with their heads \carefully 
tucked beneath the mass, and then squirm against the 
opposing mass of forwards, who are similarly placed. 
The scrum as a whole looks like a huge tortoise with a 
score of legs at each end, which by some unaccountable 
freak of nature are struggling to walk in opposite direc- 
tions. The sight arouses in the native American a super- 
stitiousawe. I found my mind reverting to an aboriginal 
state in which I was likely to worship this tortoise as a 
totem. It took weeks before I realized that it masked no 
abstrusely working tactics; there is little, if amything, in 
it beyond the push and shove that meets the eye. 

When our scrum was thoroughly compacted the um- 


pire tossed the ball on the ground between the opposing ~ 


sets of legs, whereupon both sides began to struggle. The 
Balliol legs pushed harder and the Balliol bodies squirmed 
to more acuarines for our men had presently got the 
ball among their feet. They failed to hold it there, how- 
ever, and it popped out into a half-back’s hands. He 
passed it quickly to one of my companions at three-quar- 
ters, who dodged his man and ran toward the:cornér of 
the field. I followed, and just as the full-back collared him 
he passed the ball to me. Before I had taken three rheu- 
matic strides I bad two men hanging at my back; but 
when they brought me down the ball was just beyond 
the line. The audience arose as one man—to wit, the 
referee, who had been squatting on the side-lines—and 
shouted, ‘‘ Played. Well played!” I had achieved uni- 
versal fame. 
_ During the rest of the game the Balliol scrum, which 
was a very respectable affair of its kind, kept the balFto 
itself, while we backs cooled our heels. 

A few days later, in a game against Jesus, the scrums 
were more evenly matched, and the bali was heeled out 
oftener. I soon found that my eyes were not sharp 
enough to follow quick passing; and when, just before 


half-time, a punt came in my direction, I was liorrified to - 


see it multiply until it looked like a flock of balloons. 
As luck had it, I singled out the wrong balloon to catch. 


Jesus fell on the ball just as it bounced over the goal- > 


line. In the second half*the captain put one of the for- 
wards in my place, and put me in the scrum. 

The play here was more lively, thongh scarcely more 
complex or difficult. 
neath the shoulders of the two men in front of him, : 
grasped their waists, and then heaved until, when the 
ball popped out of the scrum, tlie word came to dissolve. 
There were absolutely no regular positions; the man who 
was in the front centre of one scrummage might be in the 
outskirts of the next. On some teams, I found by in- 
quiry, a definite order is agreed on, but this is regarded 
as of doubtful advantage. Tactics and strategy, as we 
understand the words, are scarcely thought of. 

What we call ‘‘ plays” are almost unknown. When the 
umpire or a half-back tosses the ball into the middle of 
the scrummage, there:are, at an ultimate analysis, four 
things that can happen. The two sides’may struggle 
back and forth, carrying the ball on the ground at their 
feet, which constitutes a ‘‘ pack.” Again, the stronger 
side may cleave the weaker, and run down the field, drib- 
bling the ball yard by yard as they go, until either side 
picks it up for a run, or else drops on it aud cries 
‘‘down.” Sometimes one side is able to ‘‘ screw the 
scrum,” a manceuvre which almost rises to the altitude of 
a“play.” ‘The captain shouts “ Right!” or perhaps “ Left!” 
and then his forwards push diagonally, instead of direct- 
ly, against their opponents. The result is what we used 
to call in America a revolving wedge, except that, since 
the ball is carried on the ground, the play eventuates, 
when successful, in a scattering rush of forwards down 
the ficld, dribbling the ball at their feet, just as when the 
scrum has been cloven. The fourth possibility is that the 
side that gets the ball amongst its eighteen legs allows it 
to ooze out behind, or, if its backs are worthy of con- 
fidence, purposely heels it out. Thereupon a half-back 


; pounces upon it and passes it deftly to the three-quarters, 


who run with it down the field, passing it back and forth. 
As a whole, the game of the forwards is much more fun 
than that of the backs, though decidedly less attractive 
in the eyes of the spectators—a consideration of slight 
importance on an English field! 

Just as I began to get warmed jo my new work I 
smashed my nose against the head of a Balliol man who 
was dodging -back into the push. The captain told me 
that I need not finish the game; but as it is against the 


English rules to substitute players, I kept up the grunt- ~ 


ing and shoving. At the end of the game the captain 
very politely gave me the-hoof. ‘This was just what I 
expected and deserved; but I was surprised to find that 
the fellows had objected to my playing the game through. 
They would have preferred not to be bled upon. 


II. 

To get a clearer idea of modern English Rugby, and of 
the relationship our game bears to it, we must look at its 
historical development! The Rugby Union was formed 
in 1871, and the firstifternational game was played in the 


sume year between England and Scotland. For the fol- - 
lowing six years the play was characterized by tight scrum- — 


Twenty was the orthodox number of players; 
and when,as often happened in club 
matches, only fifteen men played. 
the fact was the result of a lack of 
men, not of a preferenee for smaller 
sides. Of the twenty men, fifteen 
played ‘ forward” in the serum. 


mages. 


sive element. 


shove the opposing mass down the 
field, carrying the ball at their feet. 
To heel out the ball to the backs 
was considered a rank breach of 
sportsmanly etiquette. This was 
probably because the backs—two 
half-backs and three full-backs— 
were regarded merely as a reserve 
for defence, whose business it was 


through or found the pack of 
forwards. If, however, the ball 
chanced to ooze ‘out of the scrum 
—as it was apt to do, say at inter- 
‘ vals of five minutes—one of the 
half-backs pouncéd upon it, and, 


“territory. The opposing scrum, 
meanwhile, was so tightly woven 
that it could not possibly block or 
tackle him. It léft the backs to 
stop him, and ravelling out at its 


Each forward stuck. his head be- 


They were regarded as the offen- 
Their duty was to. 
keep a firmly packed mass, and to_ 


to tackle the enemy if he broke . 


to prevent a loss of ground, made © 
the best of his way into the enemy’s. 
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U.S. CRUISERS “NEW ORLEANS” AND “ALBANY” (FORMERLY * AMAZONAS” AND ** ABROUALL”). 
Putchased from the Brazilian Government. 


Jeisure, trotted amiably up to the bali. There was thus 
anutter lack of co-operation between forwards and backs. 
This has, as J shall point out, been measurably lessened; 


but even to-day an American spectator at an English 


game cries out in-chis heart, “ man get into the 
push! —forgetting that *‘interference and ‘* possession 
of the ball” are requisite to our thorough-going team-play. 

In the international match of ‘1877 fifteens were intro- 
duced instead of twenties. This played fast and loose 
with the traditional game; packed scrummages rapidly 
gave Way to the mobile modern formation. The first duty 
of the forwards was still to make their way down the field 
by brute force; Dut to supplement the primitive grunting 
and shoving they had Jearned the tricks of cleaving their 
opponents and of screwing the serum. When either of: 
these feats had been accomplished, they broke away from 
each other and dribbled the ball down the field, until ar- 
rested by the opposing backs. Meanwhile the prejudice 
Against hecling out gave way, A weak scrum which was 
flanked by a clever set of backs heeled out as often as it 
could manage to get control of the ball. And the op- 
posing scrummagers, thus put on the defensive, soon 
Jearned to get into the running.. This caused a revolu- 
tion among the backs. The half, who could no longer 
count on evading the enemy's scrum, was forced to kick 
into touch—a play much more frequent in the English than 
in the Amerrean game, though its use here is of marked ad- 


Vantage, and is rapidly growing—or, like our quarter-back, . 


to passat once, This development of heeling out and pass- 
inv in wli probability caused the increase in the number of 
three-quarter-backs. There had been two of these and 
two full Packs, but by-and-by one of the full-backs was 
drawn up to three-quarters. The duty of the three-quar- 
ters Was’ precisely that of our half-back, except that they 
eluded the tackling of the enemy not by interference or to 
any considerable degree by dodging, but by passing the 
Joell back and forth. ~The forwards, meanwhile, were not 
infrequently able to struggle loose from the scrum in time 
t» join their own backs in the passing. 

The full realization of the value of scientific passing 
eame about 1885. This marks the beginning of the strict- 
ly modern game, To-day so great is the horror of ‘* self- 
ish) playing,” that a three-quarters scarcely dares to run ten 
vards Without tossing the ball to a neighbor, and the for- 
wards are expected to be almost as clever at passing. One 
of the most remarkable results of the open passing game 
isthat to be quite tp to date a team has to sacrifice a man 
from the scrum, and play four men at three-quarters, I 
know no more beautiful sight on the football-field than 
three or four or five English players dashing among the 
enemy's defence, and meanwhile passing the ball so deftly 
from one to another that it is impossible to collar a single 
man in the combination. | 

To sum up the development of the English game: The 
original and perhaps the typical formation is the simple 
packed serum, witha reserve of backs for defence. Out 
of the packed serum have grown the screwed scrum 
and the cleft serum, both to be followed: by dribbling or 
by passing. The backs, at first a reserve for defence, took 
new duties when heeling out was recognized, and became 
im important engine for offensive play. Of late years 
running with the ball in the open has become the most 
prominent feature for both scrummagers and backs. 


Ill. | 
This ‘scientific ’ co-operation between the backs and 
the scrum, curiously enough, is seldom to be fotind in the 


important games. When Oxford: plays Riclimond, or 
Cambridge plays Blackheath, Mercury himself could not 
be more fieet and-sure than the rival backs; but when Ox- 
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had a friend used to our admirably strategic game to 


Jaugh with me. Each side played its four three-quarter- 
backs, sacrificing a man from the scrum ip the-ifterest of 
scientific passing, as every self-respecting team) must do: 


but each was so- doggedly bent upon shoving the other 


down the field that the ball seldom left the scrum. The 
four unhappy three-quarters cooled their heels, viewing 
the conflict from afar, and might almost as well have been 
in ulsters on the side-lines. But this was not the worst 
of it. Even in the scrum the playing went to the dogs. 
England, it seemed, was past master at ‘‘ screwing,” and 
time and again the spectators rose with a shout of ** Play- 
ed, England!” in the expectation of seeing their cham- 
pions charge into Scottish territory, dribbling or passing 


ball. Not once did_this happen. In their bull-like 


efforts they apparently forgot the ball at their feet; and 
when they had whirled their opponents well about, it 
transpired that the canny Scotchmen, though unable to 
stop the revolving rush, had cleverly tweaked the ball 
from among the English heels. At this stage of the play, 
it is obvious, the English forwards had wheeled quite out 
of the line of defence of their own goal, so that only their 
three-quarter-backs could prevent Scotland from making 
a‘‘try.” The chief use of the four crack three-quarters in 
that game was to prevent Scotland from scoring after Eng- 
land had successfully screwed the scrum. Their position 
was precisely that of the primitive backs of the seventies. 
The incident is characteristic. Eminently playable as the 
English game is, its spirit is at bottom one of brute force 
rather than of science, as We understand the term. To 
grasp this fact-completely it is necessary to go somewhat 
at length into the history of the development of our game 
from the parent sport. Besides tlhe interest from a sports- 
man’s point of view, the inquiry will reveal curious evi- 
denuces of a difference in national traits and characteristics. 


U. S. DESPATCH-BOAT “MAYFLOWER” 
Purchased from the Ogden Goelet Estate. 


ford plays Cambridge, and Richmond plays Blackheath, 
a wonderful thing takes place. In the intense excitement 
the players forget modern refinements, and the game re- 
verts towards its primitive barbarism of packed scrums. 
In international games the tendency is redoubled. The 
players, who are the stars of the crack local fifteens of a 
kingdom, seldom or never compete together as a team 
before the important:match, and are sometimes virtual 
strangers to one another. In the most important games of 
the season the reversion to primitive pushing and shoving 


is most complete. At the match between England and- 


Scotland for the championship of the United Kingdom 
my amusement would have been complete if I had only 
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UU. &. TORPEDO-BOAT “GWIN” ON HER TRIAL TRIP. 
‘‘A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE.’’—By Caspar Whitney.—Copiously Illustrated.—8vo, Cloth, 0 


ADDITIONS TO THE NAVY. 
ReEcENT additions to) the navy by purchase and by 
completion of contract represent varied types. Five ves- 
sels which have attracted attention are the New Orleans 
(formerly the Amazonas of the Brazilian navy), purchased 
in England just as she was about to sail for Brazil; her 
sister ship the Albany (formerly the Abrouald; the May-. 


flower, purchased in New York from the estate of the late 


Ogden Goclet; the torpedo-boat Grin, finished, with her 
sister ship Talbot, at the Herreshoff works in Bristol, 
Rhode Island. 

~The New Orleans and Albany ave Vuarmored twin-serew 
cruisers of the Cincinxate type. They are 330 feet long, 
43 feet 9 inches wide, 16 feet 10 inches deep, have a ton- 
nage of 3600, a speed of 20 knots, and carry about 300 of- 
ficers and men. They are armed with six 6 inch 50-calibre 
Elswick quick-firing guns, four 4.7 inch 50-calibre quick- 
firing guns, ten 6-pounders, four 1-pounders, four Maxims, 
two field-guns, and have three torpedo-tubes. They have 
7900 horse-power, and carry about 800 tons of coal. Their 
coal-bunkers serve as a protection to their machinery. 

The Mayflower was known as one of the largest and 
fastest steam-yachts in existence. She was designed by 
G. W. Waf8on, the famous English yacht-designer, and 
was built at Clydebank, England. She is somewhat Jarger 
than the despatch-boat Dolphin. She is 821 feet long,> 
36 feet 6 inches wide, draws 16 feet 6 inches of water, 
has 2400 tonnage, twin screws, and a theoretical speed of 
nearly twenty knots. Four-inch rapid-fire guns with 
launching-tubes for torpedoes will probably compose her 
new armament. 

The Gwin is one of the four single-screw 20-knot tor- 
pedo-boats contracted for on October 6, 1896. With the 
exception of the Stiletto, they are the smallest and slowest 
of their type in the navy. The Girin is 98 feet long, 12- 
feet 6 inches wide, draws 3 feet 4 inches of water, has 
20 knots’ speed, is of 850- tonnage, and has two torpedo- 
tubes. She is waiting for her crew. 


rnamental, $3 50.—Harper & Brothers. 
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‘‘Berkshire.” 


“Silver Plate that Wears.’ 


When 
Buy Spoons 

knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, even 
if they do cost a little more. They are worth 
the difference. The prefix *1847°’ on any 
spoon or fork insures the genuine Rogers 
famous for wear. 

Full trade-mark | 


“1847 Rogers Bros." 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Merifen, Conn.; 208 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
RICHMOND, ano WASHINGTON 
“April 7.—$35.00. 
OLD POINT COMFORT AND 
WASHINGTON. 


April 23. — $22. 00. 


OLD POINT COMFOR 


April 7 and 23.—§$16.00. | fe 


WASHINGTON. 


April 21) and May 12. =e) 

For itineraries and full information apply 
Agents; Tourist Ayent, 1196 Broadway, | York 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passepper Agent, 
Philadelphia. 
J. B. HUTCHINSON, jJ.R 

General Manager. Cenk. Agt. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


A descriptive list! of over 3000 vclumes, avill be sent 
ry 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


Puerperal Mania it was a powerful adjunct to the other means used to effect a cure,’’ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


WATER 


In Albuminuria, in Bright’s Disease, 
Gestation, etc.. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Swurgeon-General (retired) U.S. Army, formerly 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous S ystem in the University oy 
New York, etc., Washington, D.C. : 


‘‘T have in the Albuminuria of Pregnancy | 
used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with remarkable effect. When taken | ° 


in large quantities, its influence in such cases is unmistakably beneficial. In one case of | 


‘As a preventive of Puerperal Con- as most | 
vulsions and Puerperal Mania | regard the BUFFALO LITHIA 
ordinary water. I have had considerable experience with this water in the treatment of | 
Bright’s Disease. 1 have witnessed the Albuminuria of this affection and also CaStS of the | 
renal vessels disappear on the use of the water, and this not only in a single case, but in 


several of which I have full notes. It must in these cases also be taken in latge quantities and 
its use continued for a considerable time.’ 


Ceorge Halstead Boyland, A.M., M.D., of /7ris, Doctor of Medicine of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the ‘New York Medical Journal,” August 22,1896, says : 


‘* There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease, | 
whether acute Spring NO, 2, accompanied by a milk | 
or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER diet. In all cases of pregnancy where | 
albumen is found in the urine as late as the last week before confinement, if this water anda | 
milk diet are prescribed the albumen disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has 
a positive guarantee against puerperal convulsions. Used as a substitute for ordinary 
water during gestation, it will be found invaluable as a preventive of puerperal con- 
vulsions and other disturbances incident to this condition. It is also an undoubted tonic 
to both mother and child, allaying at the same time nausea and vomiting.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for gi generally. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA hatha VA. 


Club 


Uhisky 


IS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT SUPER- 
VISION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT, GUARANTEEING THE AGE AND 
ABSOLUTE PURITY, AS CERTIFIED BY THE 
_ “GOVERNMENT STAMP ON EACH BOTTLE. 
MAKES ADULTERATION IMPOSSIBLE. 
IT IS OBTAINABLE FROM ALL RELIABLE DEAL- 
ERS WHEREVER THE BEST 'WHISKIES ARE SOLD, 
IF NOT AT YOUR DEALER'S, WRITE TO US. 
R. F. BALKE ®& Co., 
DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND. Louisville, Kentucky,U.S.A. 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 


YOU SHOULD HAVE: 


THE STUDENT’S MOTLEY. The Rise 
of the Dutch Republie. By Joun Lo- 
THROP Mor.ey. Condensed, with Intro- 
duetion and Notes and an Historical 
Sketch of the Duteh People from 1584 
to 1897, by . ELLIoT GRIFFIs. 
Profusely Tllustrated. Crown.8vo, Cloth, 

79. 

volume us is'a condensation by.an 
intelligent hand, and with additions of an origi- 
nal and worthy ' character. — Christian Advocute, 
Pittsburgh. 

The thorough competency of Mr. Griffis to un- 
dertake this work will be conceded by every one. 
. The book will prove simply invaluable to 
students and others who désire to obtain a com- 


_ prehensive knowledge of the growth of modern 
liberty in England and America, as well! as in the 


Valu- Netherlands. —Br ooklyn Standard. Union. 


able. It should with this view form the constant beverage of pregnant women in the place of | 


THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. 
Mexico of To-day. By Cuantirs F. 
LumMis. With Ilustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

The writer has ‘h wide reputation for careful 
investigation, for enthusiastic and patient. re- 
search, for painstaking accuraey, and for good 
His book is likely to give a new 
view - point to many who have not looked at 
Mexico with the attention and interest the conn- 
try and its people, its ‘conditions and future, war- 


rant.-—Hartford Post, 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CON FER- 
By Henry B. Russe... 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 


For the nad or the man of affairs, or 
even the scholar and diplomatist who wants to 
know what may be ealled the syllabuses of the 
various decisions, or lack of decisions of the 
conferences, this volume comes in the nick of 
time, and cannot but be serviceable. Mr. Rus- 
sell discloses, in his side remarks, a keen mind, 
and the great value of his work is in its digest 
of the arguments before the various morietary 
conferences. It is a worthy book to be wel- 
comed with confidence, and is sure to have a 
valuable life in Great Britain as well as in this 
country.—Hartford Post. 


ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By F. Jonnson, Author of 
‘*English Words.” Cloth, 80 cents. 
It is explicit, terse, and therefore of distinct 

value.—Brooklyn Eagle, 

Professor Johnson has done an excellent piece 
of work. We will answer unreservedly for 
the spirit of this little book, for its high purpose, 


anc for its general usefulness in the hands-of any _.. 


competent reader or teacher.— Churchman, ‘XN. 


. NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Consumers Who Can Afford 


Mail 36 silver paper strips from s-cent cuts of 
Boot Jack tothe manufacturers and receive in re- 
turn a handsome aluminum pocket tobacco case. 


BOOT JACK: 
Manufactured for All 


and Will Have 


THE BEST. 


Order of any Tobacconist or of 
JOIN FINZER & BROS., Manufacturers 


‘at. 


Natural Size; 


OPTICAL WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


PARIS 
22 Rue de 1’Entrepdt. 


Photo Lenses and Cameras 


TRIEDER BINOCULARS surpass toa extént the best 


glasses of the now generally used construction (ppera and field glasses), 

as they possess at equal field of view 8 to 10 times greater magni- 
fying power, or at equal magnifying power an 8 i 10 times larger field 
of view, producing besides a decidedly sharper image. In principle the | 
Triéder Binocular is a Kepler telescope with prisms as reinverting agents | 
for the image. They are eminently useful, equally for the theatre or travel, 
or for military, naval, hunting, racing, and regatta purposes. All binoculars © 
‘bear the name of my firm, and are obtainable at manufacturers’ prices of 
all good opticians. iy 


Prices for New York: 


3 times magnifying power, $44.50 6x Mine power, $54.00 
9xmagnifying power, $63.50 12x magnifying power, $72.50 


Mlustrated lists with detailed description free on application. 


CP. Goer NEW YORK 


Prussia 


52 E. Union Square. 
Head Offices: Berlin—Friedenau 


LONDON 
Ross, Ltd., 111 Ne 


Gold Medal, 


Bond St. 


What Is It? 


Why, the most delicious and exquisite 


Fermented i in the bottle. Excels in heel 
giving properties. Ask your dealer for it, 
or address 


“as New Hammondsport Wine Co. 


Hammondsport, N. Y. 


more thoroughly introduce our productions, we will deliver at . 
any point in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains hav- 
ing an express office, one assorted case containing twelve botties 
— follows: One pint each of Golden Age, Beef Iron and Wine, and — 
Louisville, Ky. | Me Process Brandy, and nine quart bottles of assorted Still Wines, 
: making | doz. varieties, on receipt of address accompanied with $6.00. 


‘by myself from 
cabbages, onions, carro be 


[Me (on the principle that like begets 
( P P 


like) yet sold as cheap as rais 
from trash. As the original me tn 
Corn, 


ler’s Melon, State, 

Surprise Pea, and scores of the best 
vegetables now grown everywhere 
brother farmer, invite a share of 
your patronage. I want you to plant 


CRECORY’S 


SEEDS 


novelties I catalogue 
for Tage the Enormous Potato, (604 ¢ 
bushels measured new cab- 
cucumber, beet, etc. The 
ogu ill interest wife an ugh- 
tone Establis ished 43 years. 
“JAMES. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehcad, Mass. 
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 MURAT HALSTE WAN NTED 

87 in one day; another tmnade $13.00 in one hour. 0 


ages; magnificent illustrations; photographs, etc.; 
ow price; we guarantee the most liberal terms; 


freight paid; 20 days —— free; send 10 two- 
cent stumps to pay 
THE BIBLE HOCSE, CHICAGO. 
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